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ArTictie lI, 


A comparative View of the State and Faculties of Man with thofe of 
the animal Wold. 8ve. Pr. 3s. Dodfley. 


HE Difcourfes contained in this ingenious and entertain- 

ing little work, were, we are told in an advertifement 
prefixed to them, originally delivered in a private literary fo 
ciety, without the moit diltant view to their publication. The 
author appears, “throughout, to be a man of tafte and genius 3 
a nice and accarate obferver of human nature; and it is only 
to be regretted that he has not treated his fubje&. more at 
length. 

He introduces his firft difcourfe with fome general: obferva- 
tions on the different views that have been given. of human na- 
ture, the manner in which enquiries into it have been condudted, 
and the caufes which have readered the knowledge of it very 
lame aad imperfect. 

* Man (fays he) has been ufually confidered as a being that 
had no analogy to the reft of the animal creation.—The com- 
parative anatomy of brute animals has indeed been cultivated 
with fome attention; and has been the fource of the mott ufe- 
ful difcoveries in the anatomy of the human body: but the 
comparative animal economy of. mankind and other animals, 
and comparative views of their flates and manner of life, have 
been little regarded.—The pride of man is alarmed, in this 
cafe, with too clofe a comparifon, and the dignity of philofo- 
phy will not eafily floop to receive.aleffon from the inftin& of 
brutes. —But this condué is. very weak and foolifh.—Nature is 
a whole, made up of parts, which, though diftin&, are intix 
mately connected with one another. This conneétion is fo clote, 
that one fpecies often runs into another fo imperceptibly, that 
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it is dificult to fay where the one begins and the other ends,— 
This is particularly the cafe with the loweft of one fpecies, and 
thie higheft of that immediately below it.—On this account no 
one part of the great chain can be perfe@tly underitood, with. 
out the knowledge, at lealt, of the links that are neareft to it. 

© In comparing different animals with one another, an im- 
menfe variety is to be obferved in their feveral powers and fa- 
culties, which are adapted to the peculiar fpheres of ation af- 
Jotted them by Providence.—There are many circumftances in 
which they are fimilar, and fome which are common to them 
all. 

‘ Man is evidently at the head of the animal creation.—He 
feems not only to be poffeffed of every fource of pleafure, which 
any of them enjoy, but of many others, which they are alro- 
gether ftrangers to. If he is not the only animal poffeffed of 
reafon, he has it in a degree fo greatly fuperior, as admits of 
no comparifon.—The pleafures of the imagmation, the pleafure 
arifing from fcience, from the fine arts, and from the principle 
of curiofity, are peculiar to the human fpecies. But above all 
the moral fenfe, with the happinefs infpired by religion and the 
various intercourfes of focial life, is their diftinguithing charac- 
teriftic. 

¢ We propofe now to make fome obfervations on certain ad- 
vantages which the lower animals feem to poffefs above us, and 
afterwards to enquire how far the advantages pofleffed by man- 
kind are cultivated by them in fuch a manner as to render them 
happier as well as wifer and more diftinguifhed, 

¢ There are many animals who have fome of the external 
fenfes more acute than we have; fome are flronger, fome 
{wifter; but thefe and fuch other qualities, however advan- 
tageous to them in their refpective {pheres of lite, would be ufe- 
le fs and often very prejudicial to us.—But it fhould bea very fe- 
rious and ioterefting queftion, whether there may not be certain 
advantages they have over us, which are not the refult of their 
particular ttate of life, but are advantages in thofe points, 
where we fhould at Jeaft be on a level with them ? 

‘ Is it not a truth that alt animals, except ourfelves, enjoy 
every pleafure their natures are capable of, that they are 
ftrangers to pain and ficknefs, and, abftra&ting from external 
accidents, arrive at the natural period of their being? We 
fpeak of wild animals only. Thofe that are tame and under our 
direGtion partake of all our miferies.—Is it a meceffary confe- 
quence of our fuperior faculties, that not one of ten thoufand 
of our fpecies fhould die a natural death, that we ftruggle 
through a frail and feverith being, in continual danger of 
ficknels, of pain, of dotage, and the thoufand namelefs ilfs 
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that experience fhews to be the portion of human life, —If this 
. appears to be the defigned order of nature, it becomes us cheer- 
fully to fubmit to it; but if thefe evils appear to be adventitious 
and unnatural to our conftitution, it is an enquiry of the laft 
importance, whence they arife and how they may be reme- 
died. | : 
‘ There is one principle which prevails univerfally in the 
brute creation, and is the immediate fource of all their ations. 
This principle, which is called inftin&, determines them by the 
fhorteft and moft effectual means to purfue what their feveral 
conftitutions make neceflary. 

‘ It feems to have been thought, that this principle of ine 
{tinct was peculiar to the brute creation; and that mankind 
were defigned by Providence to be governed by the fuperior 
principle of reafon, entirely independent of it. Buta little at~ 
tention will thew, that initin@ is a principle common to us and 
the whole animal world, and that, as far as it extends, it is a 
fure and infallible guide; though the depraved and unnatural 
ftate, into which mankind are plunged, often ftifles its voice, 
or makes it impoffible to diftinguifh it from other impulfes 
which are accidental and foreign to our nature, 

‘ Reafon indeed is but a weak principle in man, in refpe& of 
inftinét, and generally is a more unfafe guide. — The proper 
province of reafon is to inveftigate the caufes of things, to thew 
us what confequences will follow from our aéting in any par- 
ticular way, to point out the beft means of attaining an end, 
and in confequence of this, to be a check upon our. inftin@s, 
our tempers, our paffions and taftes; but thefe muft ftill be 
the immediately impeliing principles of a&ion. In truth, life, 
without them, would not only be joylefs and infipid, but 
quickly ftagnate and be at an end, 

‘ The advantages which the brute animals have over us, are 
poffeffed by thofe of our own fpecies, who are juft above them, 
guided in a manner entirely by inftiné, equally firangers to 
the noble attainments their natures are capable of, and tothe 
many miferies attendant on their more enlightened brethren of 
mankind. 

‘ It fhould feem therefore of the greateft confequence, to 
enquire into the inftinéts that are natural to mankind, to fe- 
parate them from thofe cravings which bad habits have occa- 
fioned, and where any doubt remains on this fubje&, to 
enquire into the analogous inftin&is of other animals, particu- 
larly of the favage part of our own fpecies. 

‘ We fhould-likewile avail ourfelves of the obfervations made 
on tame animals, in thofe particulars where art has in fome 


meafure intproyed upon nature.—Thus by a proper attention 
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cularly in the fuppofition of a journey undertaken by the two 
Maries in the evening of the fabbath; which, however, has 
been rejeGted as a ition without fupport, by Grotius, and the 
learned author of fome Obfervations on Dr. Macknight’s Har- 
mony of the Gofpels*. Mr, Welt and Dr, Macknight have 
likewie fuppofed that Peter made a fecond vifit to the fepulchie, 
and that the faét which is related by St Luke, chap. xxiv. 12. 
is diiferent from that which is recorded by St. John, chap. 
xx. 6. which we flhall leave the reader to confider. 

If it fhould be alleged as an obje&ion to this account, that 
Jefus is faid, Mark xvi go. to have appeared fr8 to Mary 
Magdalene, our author replies, that wpwzoy may be under- 
flood in a relative fenfe; that 1 is to be fo interpreted, AQs 
xv. 14. for as Cornelius and his boufhcid were certainly not 
the firff converts to chriftianity, the apofile only means that 
they were converted at the fr? preaching of the gotpe]. ‘In 
Jike manner, he fays, Mark may only mean, that cur Savicur 
appeared to Mery at the firft, that is, foon after he was rilen. 
And indeed the appearances fele&ed by this evangelifl naturally 
lead us to undertiand the term gpaztoy in reference to the time 
of the day when, rather than to the perfons to whom, be ap- 
peared. * Jefus, faith he, having rifen carly the firlt day of the 
week, appeared at the firft to Mary Magdalene—atier thar, 
he appeared to two of them (about dinner time) — at the laft 
(at fupper time) he appeared unto the eleven.’ But whether 
he appeared fir? of allto Mary, or to the reft of the women, 
muft be learned from the other golpels.’ 

Many other paffages, relating to the refurrcQion of our Sa- 
viour, that feem to have the appearance of real difficulties, 
are confidered in the notes; and the reader muff at leat aliow 
that our author has avoided a needlefs multiplicity of journies 
and appearances, and thrown fome light on this obfcure part 
of facred hiftory. ) 


18. An Antidate for the rifing Age, acainft Scepticifm and Infidelity. 
12mo. Pr, 1s. 6d. Longman. 

In thefe epiftles the author endeavours ‘to account for the 
rife of {cepticifm and infidelity, and to colle& and calculate the 
weight of evidence on the fide of revelation.’ 

He obferves, that inattention and immorality, the corrup- 
tions of poperv, and the claims of fpiritual power among pro- 
teftants, are the principal fources of unbelief. In anfwer to an 
objection alleged by the fceptic, he proves that the fcriptures 





* See Crit. Rev. vol. xix. p. 45. 
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have not been corrupted, and tranfmitted to us by popith 
hands, but that a great number of copies Lave been prelerved, 
in their original purity, by chriftians who have cifowned and 
cefpifed that apoftacy. Ue then proceeds to thew, that the ci- 
vinity of the gofpel is difcernible in its firlt addrefs, and that 
it is fufficiemtly atrvetted by external evidence. A revelatiun, 
be thinks, is inferrible from the original condition and the ge- 
neral depravity of mankind. Public inftitutions, he fays, have 
Ween eltablidied as memorials of thofe fa&s which are recorded 
in the (ciiptures ; and fuch difcoveries of truth have been ae- 
tually made, as could not be owing to the efforts of unafiifted 
reafon. The moral fyftems of philofophers and lawgivers, tig 
infifts, are no refuge for infidelity; differences in opinion 
among learned men about the fenfe of the divine canon, the 
extravagances of popular fyftematic divinity, or the dreams of 
the predeftinarian, folifidian, &c. afford the unbeliever no ex- 
cufe, ‘ Ten thoufand abfurd opinions do not amount to the 
fhadow of a reafon why the gofpel doétrines fhould be called 
in queftion, either as to their divine evidence, cr their ever- 
laftiog importance ; forafmuch as thefe extravagances have not 
been occafioned, either in this or in any paft age, by a fair 
and rational examination of the written canon, but by the 
amazing folly and wantonnefs of men in forming their opi- 
nions either updn their own wild conceits, or upon the whim- 
fies and reverics of one another.’ 

In the laft letter he obferves, that a mechanical apparatus in 
the devotion of the church of Rome, draws away the mind 
from that fimplicity, purity, and fpirituality of worfhip which 
the gofpel prefcribes. 

We readily affent to the following words of this judicions au- 
thor; * The argument thus condu@ted on the fide of revelation, 
may, from its brevity, plainnefs, and freedom, be of ule to 
remove the prejudices of fome againft chriftianity, abate thofe 
of others, and, in younger minds, prevent that wrong train of 
ideas which is apt to lead to indifference, fcepticifin and inf- 
deliry.’ : 


19. The DoPrine of Predefiination unto Life explained and vindicatd. 


By William Cooper. t2ma Pr. 1s. 6d. Dilly. 


Io the laft century, abfolute predeftination was a favourite 
topic among the diffenters ; their meetings rang with the found 
of election and reprobation. Theology was hardly emerged 
out of darknefs, and the errors of Calvinifm were implicitly 
adopted. But ia a little tinie, learned men of all denomina- 
tions began to perceive thar the do&rine abovementioned bad 
no exiftence tn tac word of God ; that pred finasion, in the 
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feriptnres, only fignifies God's defign to call the gentiles into 
his church ; that the e/e# are, in general, the believing chris 
ftians ; the reprobate, the unbelieving Jews; and ‘hat the 
apoftle fpeaks of men nationally, not perfonally, in reference 
to their temporal, not his eternal ftate. Our author, however, 
undertakes to defend the do@trine of a perfonal election to ever- 
lafting life. But he is a hundred years too lare in his publi- 
cation. Reafonable men have long fince bidden adieu to a 
religious fy{tem, confifting of human creatures without liberty, 
myiteries without fenfe, faith without foundation, and a God 
without mercy. 


20. Mercantile Book- keeping: or, a Treatife on Merchants Ac. 
counts, according to the true Italian Method of Debtor and Creditor , 
by double Entry, &c. By W. Everard. 8vo. Price 65. Johnfon’ 


As the principal intention of book-keeping, or merchants 
accounts, is to record the dealings and tranfactions of bu- 
finefs in fuch an exact and accurate manner, that the true 
ftate of a merchant, fa&er, or agent’s affairs, may, at any 
time, be known from his books; it follows, that every perfon 
concerned in mercantile affairs, fhould fpare no pains to make 
himfelf mafter of fo neceffary an art. But in order to this, it 
will be requifite, in the firft place, to acquire a competent 
knowlege of the theory, as reafons on which the art is found- 
ed; as it will otherwife be very difficult, if not impoffible, to 
become a complete book-keeper. When we have once acquired 
an adequate idea of the principles of any art, we find very little 
difficulty in reducing them to practice, without burthening the 
mind with a multitude of rules and exceptions, the natural at- 
tendants of that prepofterous method of learning by rote. 

Fully fenfible of this important truth, the author before us 
has began with the theory, and explained the feveral parts of 
it in fo plain and concife a manner, that we are perfuaded any 
perfon, of a commen capacity, may, with very little ftudy, 
become a complete matter of the necefiary and ufeful art of 
book-keeping. 

After explaining the theory, Mr. Everard proceeds to the 
practical part, which he has rendered very eafy and familiar, by 
a confiderable number of judicious and well chofen examples : 
fo that, upon the whole, we cannot help confidering the work 
before us, as the moft ufeful treatife of this kind we have hi- 
therto feen. 

The very nature of this treatife will not admit of our making 
many intelligent abftraéts, as the whole, like the elements of 
Euclid, is linked together, and the reafons of the feveral rules 


depend on one another. 
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21. The Will of a certain Northern Vicar. 410. Pr.6d. Bunee. 


As the wit of this performance is entitely local, and feems 
indeed to be included in certain initial letters and dafhes, which 
we cannot pretend to explain; we can only advife the reader 
who is anxious to underitand the whole, to make a {mall trip 
in the firft collier bound to Newcaftle, where, perhaps, he 


~ 


may difcover the originals againft whom this fatire is directed. 


22. Kimbolton Park: a Poem. Folio. Pr. is. Dodfley, 
‘ és tpfum 
Ludere, qua vellem, calamo permifit agrefti,—— Vir, 





Though there is not much variety in this land{chape, we can- 
not help owning that the painting is execated with an elegant 
and a tender pencil; that is to fay, the verfe is well turned and 
harmonious; the defcription poetical, and intermingled with 
many agreeable touches of the pathos. The following apo- 
firophe, to the memory of Catherine of Spain, who died in this 
retreat, is very agreeable and affeing : 

¢ When haplefs England felt a tyrant’s fway, 
And that fierce tyrant fell to luft a prey, 
Here fill’d with grief, an injur’d princefs* fled 
From fhort-liv’d grandeur, and divided bed: 
Oppreffion fpread her horrors o’er the plain, 
And all thy fweets, Kimbolton! bloom’d in vain. 
For not the fragrant breath of rofy morn, 
Nor tuneful lark on rifing pinions borne, 
Nor all the verdure of the blooming fpring, 
Can to the broken heart loft pleafure bring. 
In England then the fons of freedom flept, 
And drooping virtue o’er their afhes wept: 
In vain for right the royal ftranger cry’d, 
That right his flaves enjoy’d her lord deny’d : 
Yon inmott grove oft’ heard her mournful tale, 
Her forrows fpread along this filent vale; 
Till fate in pity call’d her to the fhore, 
Where luft and tyranny opprefs no more.’ 


23. Free Thoughts on Love and Marriage. By Mr. Ingeldew. 470. 
Pr.1s. Flexney. 


As this author piques himfelf upon his good humour, it 
would be pity to fay any thing that might tend to diminith it ; 





* Catherine of Spain, during the latter part of the time of 
the divorce, retired to Kimbolton Caftle, where fhe died (it is 
fuppofed) of grief for the cruel treatment fhe received from 
Henry VIII, 
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efpecially as any thing we could fay would have no cffe@ in di- 
verting him from his poetical amufements; for he tells us. 
freely, 
© My bofinefs (far from poetry alone) 

Is no fmall labour, daily to be done; 

But neither labour, nor the force of men, 

Can itop the nat’ral progrefs of my pen; 

Working I mufe, and as t mufe indite, 

Nothing negleé, for while I run I write.’ 

This laft expre‘fion is a little equivocal, and ill-natured cri- 
tics might put an invidious interpretation upon it, refpecting the 
health of the poet; but we fhall only fappofe that his occupa- 
tion is to rum literally on his own feet; as for his verfe, we 
apprehend, it might have been written ftanding on one toot, 
according to Horace, fans pede in uno. 


24. 4 Key to the Law: or, an Introduion to Legal Knowledge. 
By Richard Hem(worth, E74; 800. Pr.1s.6d. Webley. 
This feems to be an excellent horn-bock for the lawyers, and 

we recommend it, in the long vacation. time, to be got by heart 

by every young templer who hopes to make a figure in his pro- 
feffion, and who wifhes to fpeak on matters of law with clear. 
nefs and precificn. 


25. Centaury, the great Stomachic: its preference to all other Bitters; 
in that it gives an Appetite and gocd Digeflion, and neither heats 
nor binds the Body. By J. Mil, M.D. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Baldwin, 
This great botanift is making daily difcoveties for the good 

of the public.—He invented the Effence of Water-Dock, and 

the Baliam of Honey; but the reputation of thefe {pecifics, 
feems to be a little out at elbows, at prefent. His Tin@ure of 

Valerian has proved a fheet-anchor, for no other purpofe that 

we know, but becaufe he told us in his pamphlet on that fub- 

jet, that in making it, he rejected the very kind of root in 
which ali the reft of the faculty fuppofed its medical virtue 
chiefly abounded, viz. the fort that has the ftrong flavour refem- 
bling that of oak-bark, ufed io tanners pits; that flavour'which 
uttraéts fo powerfully the fenfe of fmelling in cats; the cffe& of 
a feetid, vegetable oil, or {pirit, which is in fa& the very medi 
cinal effence of the root —Now, this {trong {melling root, our 
fagacious doctor fays he rejected, in favour of the other kind, 
which has little or no fmell at all.—We do no: devbr, but ia 
time, he will make a new tincture of @/a fetida upon the ame 
principles. As for his improvement in the article of Cra uy, 
which he ftiles The great Stomachic, we can only lave’) o« tr: pas 
rade with which it is introduced.—.We have ayight © hi ee 
caufe we believe, in our confciences, it isa very basin. 3 


ef empirici{m. 
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ArxTicte I, 


A comparative View of the State and Faculties of Man with thofe of 
the animal World. 8vo. Pr. 3s. Dodfley. 


“HE Difcourfes contained in this ingenious and entertain- 
ing little work, were, we are told in an advertifement 
prenixed to them, originally delivered in a private literary fo- 
ciety, without the moit diltant view to their publication. The 
author appears, throughout, to bea man of tafte and genius ;. 
a nice and accurate obferver of human nature; and it is only 
to be regretted that he has not treated his fubje& more. at, 
lérgth. ; » 2 
He introduces‘his firft difcourfe with fome general obferva- 
tions on tle diffePént views that have been given of human na- 
ture, the manner in which enquiries into it have been condudted, 


and the caufes which have rendered the knowledge of it very: 
. y 


lame and imperfect. 

‘ Mdn (fays he) has been ufually confidered as a being that 
had no analogy to the reft of the animal creation.——-The com- 
parative anatomy of brute animals has indeed been cultivated 
with fome attention; and has been the fource of the mott ufe- 
ful difcoveries in the anatomy of the human body: but the 
comparative animal ceconomy of. mankind and other animals,, 
and comparative views of their ftates and manner of life, have: 
been little regarded. —The pride of man is alarmed, in this 
cafe,’ with too clofe a comparifon, and the dignity of philofo-: 
phy will not eafily ftoop to receive a lefion from the intio& of 
Brutes.—But this conduct is very weak and foolith.—Nature. is. 
a whole, made up of parts, which, though diftin&, are inti. 
mately Conneéted with one another. This conneétion.is fo clofe, 


that one fpecies often runs into another fo imperceptibly, that 
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it is dificult to fay where the one begins and the other ends.— 
This is particularly the cafe with the loweft of one fpecies, and 
the higheft of that immediately below it.—On this account no 
one part of the great chain can be perfectly underttood, with. 
out the knowledge, at leaft, of the links that are neareft to it. 

¢ In comparing different animals with one another, an im- 
mene variety is to be obferved in their feveral powers and fa- 
culties, which are adapted to the peculiar fpheres of aétion al- 
Jotted them by Providence.—There are many circumftances in 
which they are fimilar, and fome which are common to them 
all. 

¢ Man is evidently at the head of the animal creation.—He 
feems not only to be poffeffed of every fource of pleafure, which 
any of them enjoy, but of many others, which they are alto- 
gether ftrangers to. If he is not the only animal poffeffed of 
reafon, he has it in a degree fo greatly fuperior,:as admits of 
no comparifon.—The pleafures of the imagination, the pleafure 
arifing from fcience, from the fine arts, and from the principle 
of curiofity, are peculiar to the human fpecies. But above alk 
the moral fenfe, with the happinefs infpired by religion and the 
various intercourfes of focial life, is their diftinguifhing charac~ 
teriltic. 

© We propofe now to make fome obfervations on certain ad- 
vantages which the lower animals feem to poffefs above us, and 
afterwards to enquire how far the advantages poffefled by man- 
kind are cultivated by them in fuch a manner as to render them 
happier as well as wifer and more diftinguifhed. 

‘ There are many animals who have fome of the external 
fenfes more acute than we have; fome are ftronger, fome 
{wifter; but thefe and fuch other qualities, however advan- 
tageous to them in their refpective fpheres of lite, would be ufe- 
lefs and often very prejudicial to us.—But it fhould bea very fe- 
rious and interefting queftion, whether there may not be certain 
advantages they have over us, which are not the refult of their 
particular ftate of life, but are advantages in thofe points, 
where we fhould at leait be on a level with them ? 

¢ Js it not a truth that all animals, except ourfelves, enjoy 
every pleafure their natures are capable of, that they are 
ftrangers to pain and ficknefs, and, abftraéting from external 
accidents, arrive at the natural period of their being? We 
{peak of wild animals only. Thofe that are tame and under our 
dire&tion partake of all our miferies.—Is it a neceflary confe- 
quence of our fuperior faculties, that not one of ten thoufand 
ef our fpecies fhould die a natural death, that we ftruggle- 
through a frail and feverith being, in continual danger of 
ficknefs, of pain, of dotage, and the thoufand namelefs ills 

that 
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that experience fhews to be the portion of human life.—If this 
appears to be the defigned order of nature, it becomes us cheer- 
fully to fubmit toit; but if thefe evils appear to be adventitious 
2nd unnatural to our conftitution, it is an enquiry of the laft 
importance, whence they arife and how they may be reme- 
died. 

‘© There is one principle which prevails univerfally in the 
brute creation, and is the immediate fource of all their aétions. 
This principle, which is called inftin&, determines them by the 
fhorteft and moft effe&ual means to purfue what their feveral 
conftitutions make neceflary. 

‘ It feems to have been thought, that this principle of ine 
fting& was peculiar to the brute creation; and that mankind 
were defigned by Providence to be governed by the fuperior 
principle of reafon, entirely independent of it. Buta little at- 
tention will thew, that initin@ is a principle common to us and 
the whole animal world, and that, as far as it extends, it isa 
fure and infallible guide; though the depraved and unnatural 
ftate, into which mankind are plunged, often ftifles its voice, 
or makes it impoffible to diftinguifh it from other impulfes 
which are accidental and foreign to our nature. 

‘ Reafon indeed is but a weak principle in man, in refpe& of 
inftiné, and generally is a more unfafe guide. — The proper 
province of reafon is to inveftigate the caufes of things, to fhew 
us what confequences will follow from our acting in any par- 
ticular way, to point out the beft means of attaining an end, 
and in confequence of this, to be a check upon our inftin&s, 
our tempers, our paffions and taftes; but thefe muift ftill be 
the immediately impelling principles of a€tion. In truth, life, 
without them, would not only be joylefs and infipid, but 
quickly ftagnate and be at an end, 

© The advantages which the brute animals have over us, are 
poffeffed by thofe of our own fpecies, who are juft above them, 
guided in a manner entirely by inftiné, equally ftrangers to 
the noble attainments their natures are capable of, and to the 
many miferies attendant on their more enlightened brethren of 
mankind. 

© It fhould feem therefore of the greateft confequence, to 
enquire into the inftinés that are natural to mankind, to fe- 

parate them from thofe cravings which bad habits have occa- 
fioned, and where any doubt remains on this fubje&, to 
enquire into the analogous inftinéts of other animals, page 
larly of the favage part of our own n fpecies. 

‘ We fhould likewife avail ourfelves of the obfervations made 
on tame animals, in thofe particulars where art has in fome 
meafure improved upon nature.—Thus by a proper attention 
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we can preferve and improve the breed of horfes, dogs, cat- 
tle, and indeed all other animals. Yet it is amazing this ob- 
fervation was never transferred to the human fpecies, where it 
would be equally applicable.—It is certain that notwith{tand- 
ing our promifcuous marriages, many families are diftinguifhed 
by peculiar circumftances in their chara@ter. This family cha- 
racter, like a family face, will often be loft in one generation 
and appear again in the fucceeding. Without doubt, educa- 
tion, habit, and emulation, may contribute greatly in many 
cafes to keep it up, but it will be generally found, that inde- 
pendent of thefe, nature has ftamped an original impreffion on 
certain minds, which education may greatly alter or efface, 
but feldom fo entirely as to prevent its traces being feen by an 
accurate obferver.— How a certain charaéer or conftitution of 
mind can be tranfmitted from a parent to a child, is a queftion 
of more difficulty than importance. It is indeed equally dif- 
ficult to account for the external refemblance of features, or 
for bodily difeafes being tranfmitted from a parent to a child, 
But we never dream of a difficulty in explaining any appear- 
ance of nature, which is exhibited to us every day.—A proper 
attention to this fubjeét would enable us to improve not only 
the conftitutions, but the characters of our pofterity. Yet we 
every day fee very fenfible people, who are anxioufly attentive 
to preferve or improve the breed of their horfes, tainting the 
blood of their children, and entailing on them not only the 
molt loathfome difeafes of the body, but madnels, folly, and 
the moit unworthy difpofitions, and this too, when they can- 
not plead being ftimulated by necetlity or impelled by paffion.’ 

He then proceeds to enquire more particularly into the com- 
parative ftate of mankind and the inferior animals; and his 
obfervations are taken chiefly from that period of life, where 
initinét is the only aétive principle of our nature, and, confe- 
quently, where the analogy between us and other animals is 
moft compleat. When our fuperior and more diltinguifhing 
faculties begin to expand themfelves, the analogy, he obferves, 
becomes lefs perfett.—Many of the calamities complained of 
as peculiarly affecting the human fpecies, he fhews not to be 
the neceflary confequences of our conftitution, but the refult of 
our own caprice and folly, in paying greater regard to vague 
and fhallow reafonings, than to the plain diftates of inftiné, 
and the analogous conftitutions of other animals. 

In the remaining part of his work, our author confiders the 
ufes that mankind make of thofe faculties which diitinguifh 
them from the reft of the animal creation. The advantages 
which we pofiefs above the reft of the animal world, are prin- 


cipally derived, he fays, from reafon, the focial principle, tafe 
an 
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and religion; how far thefe contribute to render life more hap- 
py and comfortable, is now the fubje& of his enquiry. 

Reafon, of itfelf, we are told, cannot be reckoned an im- 
mediate blefling to mankind ; it is only the proper application 
of it to render them more happy, which can entitle it to that 
name.—Nature has furnifhed us with a variety of internal 
fenfes and taftes, unknown to other animals. All thefe are 
fources of pleafure, if properly cultivated; but without cul- 
ture, moft of them are fo faint and languid, that they convey 
no gratification to the mind.—This culture is the peculiar pro- 
vince of reafon.—It belongs to reafon to analize our taftes and 
pleafures, and, after a proper arrangement of them according 
to their different degrees of excellency, to aflign to each that 
degree of cultivation and indulgence which its rank deferves, 
and no more.—But if reafon, inftead of thus doing juftice to 
the various gifts of Providence, be unattentive to her charge, 
or beftow her whole attention on one, neglecting the reft, 
and if, in confequence of this, little happinefs be enjoyed in 
life, in fuch cafe, we are told, reafon can with no great pro- 
priety be called a blefling. 

‘Let us then examine its effe&ts, continues our author, 
among thofe who poffefs it in the moft eminent degree 

‘ The natural advantages of genius, and a fuperior under- 
ftanding, are extremely obvious. One unacquainted with the 
real ftate of human affairs, would never doubt of their fecuring 
tu their pofleffors the moft honourable and important ftations 
among mankind, nor fufpect that they could ever fail to place 
them at the head of all the ufeful arts and profefiions.—If he 
were told this was not the cafe, he would conclude it muft be 
owing to the folly or wickednefs of mankind, or fome unhappy 
concurrence of accidents,- that fuch men were deprived of their 
natural ftations and rank in life. — But in fact itis owing to 
none of thefe caufes. A fuperior degree of reafon and under- 
Standing is not found to qualify a man either for being a more 
ufeful member of fociety, or more happy in himfelf.—Thefe 
talents are ufually diffipated in fuch a way, as renders them of 
no account, either to the public or the poffeflur.—This wafte 
of genius exhibits a moft aftonifhing and melancholy profpect. 
A large library gives a full view of it—Among the multitude 
of books of which it is compofed, how few engage any one’s 
attention? Such as are addreffed to the heart and imagination, 
fuch as paint life and manners in juft colours and interefting 
fituations, and the very few that give genuine defcriptions of 
nature in any of her forms, are read and admired. But the 
far more numerous volumes, productions of the intellectual 
powers, profound fyftems — of philofophy and 
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theology, are neglected and defpifed, and remain only as mo- 
numents of the pride and impotency of human under(tanding. 
Yet many of rhe inventors of thefe fy{tems difcover the greateft 
acutenefs and depth of genius, half of which exerted on any of 
the uicful or ciegant arts of life, would have rendered their 
names immortal,—But it has ever been the misfoitune of phi- 
lofophical genius to grafp at objects which Providence has 
placed beyond its reach, and to afcend to general principles 
and to build fyftems, without that previous large colle€tion and 
proper arrangement of facts, which alone can give them a folid 
foundation,—Notwithftanding this was pointed out by lord 
Bacon in the fullett and cleareft manner, yet no attempts have 
been made to cultivate any one branch of ufeful philofophy 
upon his plan, except by Sir Ifaac Newton, Mr. Boyle, and a 
few others, founders of the Royal Society.—Genius is natu- 
rally impatient of reftraint, keen and impetuous in its 
purfuits ; it delights therefore in building with materials 
which the mind contains within itfelf, or fuch as the imagina- 
tion can create at pleafure, But the materials, requifite for 
the improvement of any ufeful art or fcience, muft all be col- 
leGted from without, by fuch flow and patient objervation, as 
little fuits the vivacity of genius, and generally requires more 

bodily a&tivity than is ufually found among philofophers. 
Almoft the only pure produétions of the underftanding that 
have continued to command refpe€t, are thofe of abfira& ma- 
thematics. Thefe wiil always be valuable, independent of 
their application to the ufeful arts. The exercife they give to 
the invention, and the agreeable furprife they excite in the 
mind, by exhibiting unexpected relations of figures and quan- 
tity, are of themfelves natural fources of pleafure. This is the 
only fcience, the principles of which the philofopher carries in 
his own mind ; infallible principles to which he can fafely truft. 
‘Though men of genius cannot bear the fetters of method and 
fyftem, yet they are the only proper people to plan them out, 
The genius to lead and direé& in philofophy is diftin& from and 
almoft incompatable with the genius to execute. Lord Bacon 
was a remarkable inftance of this. He brought the fyfiematic 
method of the fchoolmen, which was founded on metaphyfi- 
cal and often nominal) fubtleties, into deferved contempt, and 
Jaid down a method of inveftigation founded on the jufteft and 
moft enlarged views of nature, but which neither himfelf nor 
fucceeding philofophers have chofen to put in ftri& execution. 
For the reafons aboye mentianed, it will be found that fcarcely 
any of the ufeful arts of life owe their improvements to phi- 
Jofophers. They have been principally obliged to accidental 
difcoveries, or to the happy natural fagacity of their private 
prac- 
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praditioners, unacquainted with and undebauched by philofo- 
phy.—This has in a particular manner been the fate of medi- 
cine, the moft ufeful of all thofe arts. If by medicine be meant 
the art of preferving health, and reftoring it when loft, any 
man of fenfe and candor, who has been regularly bred to it, 
will own that his time has been moitly taken up with enquiries 
into branches of learning, which upon trial he finds utterly 
ufelefs to the main ends of his profeflion, or wafted in reading 
ufelefs theories and voluminous explanations and commentaries 
on thefe theories; and will ingenuoufly acknowledge, that 
every thing ufeful, which he ever learned from books in the 
courfe of many years ftudy, might be taught to any man 
of common fenfe and attention in almoft as many months, 
and that two years experience is worth all his library.—Medi- 
cine in reality owes more to that illiterate enthufiaft Paracelfus, 
than to all the phyficians who have wrote fince the days of 
Hippocrates, if we except Dr. Sydenham, who owes his repu- 
tation entirely to a great natural fagacity in making obferva- 
tious, and a ftill more uncommon candor in relating them. 


What little medical philofophy he had, which was as good as. 


his time afforded, ferved only to warp his genius and render his 
writings more perplexed and tirefome. 

‘ But what thews in the ftrongeft light at what an aweful 
diflance philofophers have ufually kept trom enquiries of gene- 
ral utility to mankind, is, that agriculture, as a fcience, is yet 
Only in its infancy.—A mathematician or philofopher, if he 
happens to poffefs a farm, does not underftand the conftruCion 
of his cart or plough fo well as the fellow who drives them, nor 
is he fo well acquainted with the method of cultivating his 
ground to the greateft advantage. 

‘Nothing contributes more to deprive the world of the fruits 
of great parts, than that paffion for univerfal knowledge, fo 
conitantly annexed to thofe who poffefs them. By means of 
this the flame of genius is wafted in the endlefs labour of ac- 
cumulating promifcuous or ulelefs fads, while it might have 
enlightened the moft ufeful arts by concentrating its force upon 
one obje&. Nothing more effectually checks this diffipation 
of genius, than the honeft love of fame, which prompts 2 man 
to appear in the world asan author. This neceflaitly cireum- 
fcribes his excurfions, and determines the force of his genius 
into one point, This likewife refcues him from that ufual 
abufe and proftitution of fine parts, the wafting of the greateft 
part of his time in reading, which is entirely the effect of lazi- 
nefs. Here the mind is in a great meafure paffive, and be- 
comes furfeited with knowledge which it never digefts: the 
memory is burdened with a load of nonfeafe and impertinence, 
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while the powers of genius and invention languith for want of 
exercile.’ 

Having obferved the little confequence that a great under- 
ftanding is generally of to the public, our author next fhews 
the effeGs it has in promoting the happinefs of the indi- 
vidual. Jt is very evident, he fays, that thofe who devote 
moft of their time to the exercifes of the underflanding, are 
far from being the happieft men: they enjoy indeed the plea- 
fure arifing from the purfuit and difcovery of truth: perhaps 
too the vanity arifing from a confcioufnels of fuperior talents 
makes no inconfiderable part of their happivefs, But there 
are many natural fources of pleafure from which they are in a 
great meafure cut off.—People who devote moft of their time 
to the cultivation of their underfiancings, muft of courfe live 
retired and abftraled from the world. The focial affeGions 
({thofe gréat fources of happinefs) have therefore no play, and 
confequently Jofe their natural warmth and vigour. The pri- 
vate and felfifh affetions, however, are not proportionably re- 
duced ; accordingly, envy and jealoufy, the moit-tormenting 
of all paflions, prevail remarkably among this rank of men. 

When abftra@ion from company is carried far, it occafions 
great ignorance of life and manners, and neceffarily deprives a 
man of all thofe little accomplifhments and graces which are 
eflential to polifhed and elegant fociety, and which can only 
be acquired by mixing with the woild. The want of thefe is 
often an infupportable bar te the advancement of perfons of 
merit, and proves therefore a frequent fource of their difguft to 
the world, and confequently to themfelves; fince no man can 
be happy in himfelf, who thinks ill of every one around him. 

One of the principal misfortunes of a great underftanding, 
when exerted in a fpeculative rather than an aétive fphere, our 
author farther obferves, is its tendency to lead the mind into 
too deep a fenfe of its own weaknefs and limited capacity. 
It looks into nature with too piercing an eye, difcovers every 
where difficulties never fufpe&ted by a common underftanding, 
and finds its progrefs ftopt by obftacles that appear infurmount- 
able. This naturally produces a gloomy and forlorn fcepti- 
cifm, which poifons the chearfulnefs of his temper, and by the 
hopelefs profpeé it gives of improvement, becomes the bane of 
icience and a€tivity. 

After endeavouring to point out the effeéts which the faculty 
of reafon produces among thofe who profefs it in the moft emi- 
nent degree, our author proceeds to confider that principle 
which unites men into focieties, and attaches them to one an- 
other by fympathy and affetion. This part of his fubje& he 
does not enlarge much upon, but his obfervations are very in- 


genious and entertaining, He 
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He now goes on to fpecify the advantages which mankind 
derive from tafte, or an improvement of the powers of the ima- 
gination.—* The only powers of the mind, fays he, that have 
been much cultivated in this ifland, are thofe of the under- 
ftanding.—One unhappy confequence of this has been to dif- 
folve the natural union between philofophy and the fine arts, 
an union extremely neceffary to their improvement.—Hence 
mufic, painting, fculpture, archite&ture, have been left in the 
hands of ignorant artifts unaffifted by philofophy, or even an 
acquaintance with the works of great mailters.—-The pro- 
duGions of purely natural genius are fometimes great and fur- 
prifing, but are generally attended with a wildnefs and luxu- 
. Tiancy inconfiftent with juft tafle. It is the bufinefs of philo- 

fophy to analyfe and afcertain the principles of every art where 
tafte is concerned; but this does not require a philofopher to be 
mafler of the executive part of thefe arts, or to be an inventor 
in them. His bufinefs is to dire&t the exertion of genius in 
fuch a manner that its produ€tions may attain to the utmoft 
pofible perfedtion, 

‘It is but too lately that any attempt was made among us 
to analyfe the principles of beauty, or of mufical expreffion. 
And its having been made was entirely owing to the accident 
of two eminent artifts, the one in painting, the other in mu- 
fic, having a philofophical fpirit, and applying it to their feve- 
ral profeflions.—Their being eminent mafters and performers, 
was undoubtedly of fingular advantage to them in writing on 
thefe fubje&s, but was by no means fo effential as is generally 
believed.—Ir is likewife but very lately that modern philofophy 
has condefcended to beftow any attention on poetry or on com- 
pofition of any kind.—The genuine fpirit of criticifm is but 
juft beginning to exert itfelf.—The confequence has been, 
that all thefe arts have been entirely under the dominion of 
fafhion and caprice, and therefore have not given that high 
and lafting pleafure to the mind, which they would have done, 
if they had been exercifed in a way agreeable to nature and juft 
tafte.—Thus in painting, the fubje& is very feldom fuch as 
has any grateful influence on the mind.—The defign and exee 
cution, as far as the mere painter is concerned, is often ad- 
mirable, and the tafte of imitation is highly gratified, but the 
whole piece wants meaning and expreffion, or what it has is 
trifling and often extremely difagreeable.—It is but feldom we 
fee nature painted in her moft amiable or graceful forms, ina 
way that may captivate the heart and make it better.—On the 
contrary, we ever find her in fituations the moft unpleafing to 
the mind, in old age, deformity, difeafe, and idiotifm. The 
Dutch and many of the Flemifh commonly exhibit her in the 
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loweft and moft debafing attitudes; and in Italy the genius of 
painting is almoft conitantly proftituted to the purpofes of the 
mott defpicable fuperitition.—Thus the mind is difappointed in 
the pleafure which this elegant art is fo admirably fitted to con- 
vey ; the agreeable effe& of the imitation being counteracted 
and deftroyed by the unhappy choice of the fubje&t.—The in- 
fluence of mufic over the mind is perhaps greater than that 
of any of the fine arts; it is capable of railing and foothing 
every paffion and emotion of the foul: yet the real effects 
produced by it are inconfiderable. This is entirely owing to 
its being in the hands of praétical muficians, and not under 
the direction of tafte and philofophy : for in order to give mu- 
fic any extenfive influence over the mind, the ccompoler and 
performer muft underftand well the human heart, the various 
affociations of the paflions, and the natural tranfitions from 
one to another, fo as to enable him to command them in con- 
fequence of his fkill in mufical expreffion—No fcience ever 
flourifhed, while it was confined to a fet of men who lived by 
it as a profeffion. Such men have purfuits very different from 
the end and defign of their art. The interefted views of a 
trade are far different from the enlarged and liberal profpeés 
of genius and fcience.—When the knowledge of an art is con- 
fined in this manner, every private pradtitioner muft attend to 
the general principles of his craft, or ftarve. If he goes out of 
the common path, he is an objet ef the jealoufy and abufe of 
his brethren, and among the reft of mankind he can neither 
find judges nor patrons. This is particularly the cafe of the 
delightful art we are fpeaking of, which has now become a 
fcience fcarcely underftood by any but a few compofers and 
performers.——They alone dire&t the public tafte, or rather 
diate to the world what they fhould admire and be moved 
with, which the vanity of moft people makes them acquiefce 
in, left otherwife they fhould be fufpefed to want tafte and 
knowledge in the fubje&. In the mean time, men of fenfe 
and candor not finding that pleafure in mufic, which they were 
made to expect, are above diffembling, and give up all pre- 
tenfions to the leaft knowledge in it. They are even modeft 
enough to afcribe their infenfibility of the charms of mufic to 
their want of a goodear, or a natural tafte for it; and they 
find the fcience fo complicated, that they do not think it worth 
the trouble it would coft them to acquire one. But before 
they entirely forego one of the moft innocent amufements in 
life, not to fpeak of it in an higher ftile, it would not be im- 

proper to enquire a little more particularly into the fubject.’ 
Our author then proceeds tu enquire into fome of the firft 
principles of tafte in mufic. This part of his fubje& he in- 
veftigates 
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vefligates pretty largely, and the difcerning reader will find many 
pertinent, and fome new remarks in what he has advanced 
upon it.—His defign is to thew, that the principles of tafte in 
mufic, like thofe of the other fine arts, have their foundation 
in nature and common fenfe; that they have been grofly vio- 
lated by thofe unworthy hands to whofe dire€tion alone this 
delightful art is entrufted ; and that men of fenfe and genius 
fhould not imagine they want an ear ora mufical tafte, becaufe 
they do not relifh much of the modern mufic, as in many cafes 
this is rather a proof of the goodnefs both of the one and the 
other. 

The ingenious author goes on to explain the influence which 
a cultivated tafte has on the pleafure arifing from fuch works 
of genius as are in a particular manner addreffed to the ima- 
gination and the heart, and then proceeds to that principle of 
human nature which feems in a peculiar manner the charac- 
teriftic of the fpecies, viz, the fenfe of religion, — It would 
give us pleafure to prefent our readers with fome extra&s from 
what he has advanced on thefe fubjeéts; but every reader of 
tafte, from the quotations already given, will, we are per- 
fuaded, be defirous of perufing the whole performance. 





II. Fables in Verfe. By TV. Mozeen. 2Vo0k, 80. Pr. 6s, 
Biadon. 


E have learned by long and fad experience, that there is 

W no poflibility of our living upon any terms of peace 
with the mediocres poet@e. We have heretofore treated this 
author with indulgence, from motives of humanity, and in re- 
turn, he has been kicking his heels at us ever fince. Alas! 
he little knows what pain it gives us to cenfure a bad writer 
who difcovers the leaft figns of modeft fenfibility!’ Even he, in 
whom we have perceived no fuch marks of grace, fhall find us 
as temperate as he is abufive; for, in truth, it is not in the 
power of Mr. Mozeen to excite our indignation; and if ever 
his poetical merit fhould improve fo much as to juftify the de- 
cree, we will affign him a place in the Temple of Fame, on the 
fame bench with Pilpay, Zfop, La Fontaine, and Gay: at 
prefent he muft be content with an inferior ftation, and confort 
with Ned Ward, Tom Brown, and Tom D’Urfey.—For a 
writer of apologues, he feems to be rather too irafcible; there- 
fore, fhould he ever be inclined to profecute this way of writing, 
we would advife him to purge off his choler, and confine him- 
ielf to a temperate regimen ; or at leaft beflow upon his worke 
any other name than that of Fad/es, which, in our opinion, he 
has 
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has now mifapplied. A fable, as we take it, ought to be con- 
cife, correét, pat, and pithy, without perfonality and paflion: 
how far thefe fables tally with this charaéter, the reader fhall 
judge for himfelf from the following fpecimen : 


© The Divine and Coxcoms. 


¢ Eves, Millar, Rogers, * heard no more, 
‘Now Wiltthire’s + rooms began to thin; 
The mufic, and the breakfait o’er, 
Some invalids remain’d within; 


All elfe to Durdham-Down f repair, 
To court a longer leafe of life ; 

A down, for keen and healthy air, 
Priz’d by maid, widow, hufband, wife, 


Gout, fcurvy, jaundice, thrown afide, 
And all Pandora’s teizing train; 

Gay Pheebus gilds the morning ride, 
And diffipates the gloom of pain. 


Vex’d and fatigu’d with idle chat, 
Not worth a man of learning’s care, 
The artlefs reverend doff’d his hat, 
And towards King-Wefton || prick’d his mare, 


No forcing mufes *gainit their will, 
But from amongitt the lovely nine, 

Wou’d one but on King- Wetton hill 
Enfold and mix her foul with mine; 


Wild with delight, as Denham once 
Did o’er his Cowper’s beauties roll, 
I'd foar, till he appear’d a dunce, 
And Cowper’s hill a hill of mole. 
Not Richmond's ’gainft King-Wefton hill, 
Tho’ laureat Whitehead lent his name, 
Or Churchill his fuperior fkill, 
Should figure in the dance of fame. 





* The names of three muficians attending the afflembly-room 
at Briftol Hot Wells. 

+ The proprietor of the affembly-room. 

} A place where the company ride after drinking the waters. 

| A hill about four miles from Briftol, famed for the plea- 
fant and extenfive profpects the eye commands from it. 
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Its velvet fummit Id relate, 
The variegated meads below; 
The generous Southwell’s fair eftate, 
Next Briftol’s bufy channel thew. 


ee) 


Then o’er extenfive marfhy vales, 
Pregnant with nearly ripen’d corn, 

I’d pais you to the coaft of Wales, 
Where dwell the pureft Britons born. 


But till fome mufe be kind as fweer, 

Their bounds Ill not attempt to {cale ; 
Excufe me the luxuriant treat, 

And deign to tafte an humble tale—— 


Our parfon climb’d the winding fteep, 
And fill’d with pleafing wonder, view’d 
Hills, dales, fields, rivers, towns, and fheep, 
A land{cape, elegantly rude. 


Struck with the motly charming fcene, 
His truly Chriftian foul began, 
Juft inf’rences apace to glean, 
Of heaven’s regard torebel man. 


With pious meditations fraught, 
Of virtue, charity, and love; 
Here ponder’d he the text he taught, 
And glorify’d the Power above. 


But long the joys he had not found 
That fport in Contemplation’s train, 

Ere Squib difturb’d his peace profound, 
Young Squib, the noify, pert, and vain: 


Who cannot bear the found of trade, 

And damns the means that bleft his race ; - 
Of nought, but modefty afraid, 

A worthy family’s difgrace. 


At wakes, and revels, who but he, 

He trains the whelp, he tries the gun; 
In fift, and fingle-ftick his glee, 

A judge of colts,—of claflics, none. 


‘© Good morning, Doétor, cried the Youth, 
I’m glad [’ve met you here alone.; 

You'll not be difobliged with truth, 
Altho’ ’tis fomewhat harfh [ owa. 


I heard 
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loweft and moft debafing attitudes; and in Italy the genius of 
painting is almoft conitantly proftituted to the purpofes of the 
moft defpicable fupertftition.— Thus the mind is difappointed in 
the pleafure which this elegant art is fo admirably fitted to con- 
vey; the agreeable effect of the imitation being counteracted 
and deftroyed by the unhappy choice of the fubje&.—The in- 
fluence of mufic over the mind is perhaps greater than that 
of any of the fine arts; it is capable of railing and foothing 
every paflion and emotion of the foul: yet the real effedis 
produced by it are inconfiderable. This is entirely owing to 
its being in the hands of praétical muficians, and not under 
the direétion of tafte and philofophy : for in order to give mu- 
fic any extenfive influence over the mind, the compofer and 
performer muft underftand well the human heart, the various 
aflociations of the paffions, and the natural tranfitions from 
one to another, fo as to enable him to command them in con- 
fequence of his fkill in mufical expreffion—No fcience ever 
flourifhed, while it was confined to a fet of men who lived by 
it as a profeffion. Such men have purfuits very different from 
the end and defign of their art. The interefted views of a 
trade are far different from the enlarged and liberal profpeéts 
of genius and fcience.—When the knowledge of an art is con- 
fined in this manner, every private praCitioner muft attend to 
the general principles of his craft, or ftarve. If he goes out of 
the common path, he is an objeé& of the jealoufy and abufe of 
his brethren, and among thé reft of mankind he can neither 
find judges nor patrons, This is ‘particularly the cafe of the 
delightful art we are fpeaking of, which has now become a 
ference fcarcely underftood by any but a few compofers and 
performers.——They alone direét the public tafte, or rather 
dictate to the world what they fheuld admire and be moved 
with, which the vanity of moft people makes them acquiefce 
in, left otherwife they fhould be fulpe&ed to want tafte and 
knowledge in the fubje&. In the mean time, men of fenfe 
and candor not finding that pleafure in mufic, which they were 
made to expect, are above dilfembiing, and give up all pre- 
tenfions to the leaft knowledge in it. They are even modeft 
enough to afcribe their infenfibility of the charms of mufic to 
their want of a good ear, or a natural tafte for it; and they 
find the fcience fo complicated, that they do not think it worth 
the trouble it would coft them to acquire one. But before 
they entirely forego one of the moft innocent amufements in 
life, not to fpeak of it in an higher ‘ftile, it would not be im- 
proper to enquire a little more particularly into the fubjeé.’ 
Our author then proceeds to enquire into fome of the firft 


principles of tafte in mufic. This part of his fubjeé he in- 
| | veftigates 
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veftigates pretty largely, and the difcerning reader will find many 
aa and fome new remarks in what he has advanced 

n it.—His defign is to thew, that the principles of tafte in 
a. like thofe of the other fine arts, have their foundation 
in nature and common fenfe; that they have been grofly vio- 


Jated by thofe unworthy hands to whofe direétion alone this 


delightiul art is entrufted ; and that men of fenfe and genius 
fhould not imagine they want an ear ora mufical tafte, becaufe 
they do not reiith much of the madern mufic, as in many cafes 
this is rather a proof of the goodnefs both of the one and the 
other. 

The ingenious author goes on to explain the influence which 
ac lrivared tafte has on the pleafure arifing from fuch works 
of genius 28 are in a particular manner addreffed to the ima- 
gination and the heart, and then proceeds to that principle of 
human nature which feems in a peculiar manner the charac- 
teriftic of the fpecies, viz. the fenfe of religion, — It would 
give us pleafure to prefent our readers with fome extracts from 
what he has advanced on thefe fubje&ts; but every reader of 
afte, from the quotations already given, will, we are per- 
fuaded, be defirous ot perufing the whole performance, 





I]. Fables in Verfe. By T. Mozeen. 2 Vols, 800. Pr. 6s, 
Bladon. 


E have learned by long and fad experience, that there is 
W no poffibility of our living upon any terms of peace 
with the smediocres poeta. We have heretofore treated this 
author with indulgence, from motives of humanity, and in re- 
turn, he has been kicking his heels at us ever fince. Alas! 
he little knows what pain it gives us to cenfure a bad writer 
who difcovers the leaft figns of modeft fenfibility! Even he, in 
whom we have perceived no fuch marks of grace, fhall find us 
as temperate as he is abufive; for, in truth, it is not in the 
power of Mr. Mozeen to excite our indignation; and if ever 


his poetical merit fhould improve fo much as to juftify the de- - 


cree; we will affign him a place in the Temple of Fame, on the 
fame bench with Pilpay, Efop, La Fontaine, and Gay: at 
prefent he muft be content with an inferior ftation, and confort 


with Ned Ward, Tom Brown, and Tom D’Urfey. — For a° 


writer of apologues, he feems to be rather too jrafcible; there- 
fore, thould he ever be inclined to profecute this way of writing, 
we would advife him to purge off his choler, and confine him- 
elf to a temperate regimen ; or at leaft beftow upon his works 


any other name than that of Fables, which,’ in our opinion, he 
has 
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has now mifapplied. A fable, as we take it, ought to be con- 
cife, correct, pat, and pithy, without perfonality and paffion : 
how far thefe fables tally with this charaéter, the reader fhall 
judge for him({elf from the following fpecimen : 









© The Divine and Coxcome, 






¢ Eves, Millar, Rogers, * heard no more, 
Now Wiltfhire’s + rooms began to thin; 
The mufic, and the break fait o’er, 
Some invalids remain’d within ; 
All elfe to. Durdham-Down f repair, 
To court a longer leafe of life; 
A down, for keen and healthy air, 
Priz’d by maid, widow, hufband, wife. 











Gout, fourvy, jaundice, thrown afide, 
And all Pandora’s teizing train; 
Gay Phoebus gilds the morning ride, 
And difiipates the gloom of pain. 
Vex’d and fatigu’d with idle chat, 
Not worth a man of learning’s care, 
The artlefs reverend doff’d his hat, 
And towards King-Wefton || prick’d his mare, 











No forcing mufes ’gainft their will, 
But from amongft the lovely nine, 

Wou’d ene but on King- Welton hill 
Enfold and mix her foul with mine; 








Wild with delight, as Denham once 
Did o’er his Cowper’s beauties roll, 

I’d foar, till he appear’d a dunce, 
And Cowper’s hill a hill of mole. 


Not Richmond’s ’gainft King-Wefton hilt, 
Tho’ laureat Whitehead lent his name, 
Or Churchill his fuperior fkill, 
Should figure in the dance of fame. 
















~~ 


* The names of three muficians attending the affembly-room 
at Briftol Hot Wells. 

+ The proprietor of the affembly-room. 

t A place where the company ride after drinking the waters. 

| A hill about four miles from Briftol, famed for the plea- 
fant and extenfive profpeéts the eye commands from it. 
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Its velvet fummit Id relate, 
The variegated meads below ; 
The generous Southwell’s fair eftate, 
Next Briftol’s bufy channel thew. 


Then o’er extenfive marfhy vales, 
Pregnant with nearly ripen’d corn, 

I’d pals you to the coaft of Wales, 
Where dwell the pureft Britons borm 


But till fome mufe be kind as fweer, 

Their bounds 1’ll not attempt to fcale ; 
Excufe me the luxuriant treat, 

And deign to tafte an humble tale.——— 


Our parfon climb’d the winding Reep, 
And fill’d with pleafing wonder, view’d 
Hills, dales, fields, rivers, towns, and theep, 
A landfcape, elegantly rude. 


Struck with the motly charming fcene, 
His truly Chriftian foul began, 
Juft inf’rences apace to glean, 
Of heaven’s regard torebel man. 


With pious meditations fraught, 
.Of virtue, charity, and love; 
Here ponder’d he the text he taught, 
And glorify’d the Power above. 


But long the joys he, had not found 
That fpurt in Contemplation’s train, 

Ere Squib difturb’d his peace profound, 
Young Squib, the noify, pert, and vain: 


Who cannot bear the found of trade, 

And damns the means that bleft:his race ; 
Of nought, but modefty afraid, 

A worthy family’s difgrace. 


At wakes, and revels, who but he, 

He trains the whelp, he tries the gun; 
In fift, and fingle-ftick his glee, 

A judge of colts,—of claflics, : none. 


«¢ Good morning, Do&or, cried the Youth, 
I’m glad I’ve met. you here alone ; 

Youll not be difobliged with truth, 

Altho’*tis fomewhat harth Lown. 
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I heard laft night your condu& blam’d, 
By grocer’s widow, madam ‘Todd ; 
Who vow’d the near was half fo tham’d 

As at the pubzic tales of Dodd. * 


And then recounted to the reft, 
(For much good company fhe had) 
That tho’ you precepts preach’d the beft, 
Your patterns were immenfely bad. 


Your manners Joofe fhe held ; too free 
For one’who facred habit wears; 
Said, ladies, card-tables, and tea, 
Were things you minded more than prayers. 


But your appearance at the play, 

Was that which fhock’d ’em worft of all ; 
On fuch behaviour fie, they fay, 

And you a fecond Triftram call._— 


Excufe me, Sir, if | declare, 
That there I join’d againft you keen; 
What, preach o’ Sunday fore the mayor, 
And Monday be at play-houfe feen? 


The feafon through, were you to ftay, 
You’d find no clergy here fo bad; 

A gownfman fit to hear a play! 
The Briftol valk do think you mad. 


I cou’d have added, t’other day, 
I faw you to’ard the Hot-well walk, 
(I'll take my oath to what I fay) 
And with comedian freely talk. 


Have we a tradefman of repute, 

That would be feen to do the fame? 
How then with clergy may it fuit ; 

O doftor, reverend doétor, fhame ! 


If ever I to play-houfe go, 
’Tis but to murder idle hour; 
My perfon and addrefs to fhew, 
Ogle mifs Prim, and fruit devour ; 


Sometimes to make a caufelefs noife, 
And fweat the actors with a riot, 

*Tis one amongft my chiefeft joys, 
To deal thofe faucy dogs difquiet.” 








* An excellent preacher and very good man, though not fo 
firait laced as to debar himfelf any innocent diverfion, 





Cool 
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Cool, and colle&ed in himéfelf, 
The doétor with contemptuous finile, 
Reply’d, ** Infipid, empty elf ! 
Abftra& of every thing that’s vile! 


What right have I, of confcience clear, . 
Illib’rai dull remarks to mind ; 
My condué as I pleafe, I'll fquare, 
Nor any fool a reafon find. 
My compliments to goflip Todd, 
Perfuade her mind her own affairs; 
Tell her, I think’t extremely odd, 
My pleafures fhou’d produce her cares. 


Such railers move not common fenfe, 
Their malice my derifion meets ; 
I Jaugh at low impertinence, 
Their fouls as narrow as their ftreets. 
To you, poor reptile, as you are, 
Beneath all mark of grave concern ; 
In charity, advice Pll fpare, 
If you’ve conception fit to learn. 


No more the dangerous theme perfue, 
Of cenfuring perfons yet unknown ; 
Far better bred that man * than you; 
That player—whom J]’im proud to own. 


Well vers’d in commerce, had he chofe, 
In paths of commerce to proceed, 

With learning’s ftore bis bofom glows, 
Whiift mother tongue you {carce can read. 


Soft gentlenefs and pity fit, 

Thron’d in his heart, devoid of harm; 
Good fenfe, with modefty and wit, 

And every requifite to charm. 


Shalt thou, without or worth, or grace, 
Uncurb’d, my fav’rite youth degrade, 

With nought to boaft, except a face, 
Fit only for a chamber- maid. 


If providence I dare arraign, 
’Twou’d be for fuffering thee t’exift ; 
But well we know, nought’s made in vain, 
Unerring rule that never mift. 
















































* Mr. Powell, who played with the London company in 
the fummer feafon at Briftol. 
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Of confequense thou haft thy ufe, 
Tho’ what it be is yet unfound ; 
But recolle&t—avoid abufe, 
Nor feek thyfelf, thyfelf to wound. 


Retain the bridle on thy lip, ~ 
Thy ignorance in proper bounds ; 

So may’ft thou live, and {cape the whip, 
Worthlefs, tho’ worth ten thoufand pounds.” 


APPLICATION. 


The good we know of any let’s declare; 

Faults are beft hid, if friends we wou'd encreafe; 
For our own fakes, the deeds of others /pare, 

One babbling fool may Jap a kingdom's peace,’ 


No offence to Mr. Mozeen, we think this fhould be called a 
Dialogue rather than a Fable; and fuch a dialogue it is, as we 
fhould not expect to hear from the Perfone Dramatis he hasin- 
troduced. The Coxcomb, for once in his life, happens to aét 
the part of a fenfible friend, in telling the parfon the public 
were fcandalized at his frequenting play-houfes and gaming- 
tables; and the Doétor, by his reply, feems to have taken his 
degree not at Oxford or Cambridge, but at Billingfgate. This 
may fuffice as a fample of our author’s manner and colouring. 
We fhall only add, that he lays claim to the approbation of the 
public, as a ftaunch patriot, a fierce adverfary of favourites, 
and an unfhaken friend to the minority. He beftows the 
warmelt praifes upon the incomparable Pitt: he theds tears 
over the memory of Churchill: he mentions dear Fack Wilkes 
with expreffions of rapture; and in extolling the Ear] Temple, 
to whom the work is.dedicated, he, as the higheft compliment 
he can pay to human-natare, joins his lordthip in the fame 
verfe with the mafter of Sadler’s- Wells :, 


© Excufe me, Grandeur, if you.can, 
Let Temple yoke with Rofoman.’ 


= 





Ill. Mifcellaneous Pieces of Poetry; fele&ed from various eminnt Au- 


thors: among which are interfperfid a few Originals. B8+e.. 
Pr. 2s. 6d. Becket. 


WitHour doubt the public is obliged to. thofe cha- 
ritable undertakers who carefully preferve and cherifh 
the foundlings of wit and genius, whom either their own. pa- 
vents feem to have abaridoned, or the world, from inattention, 


has 

















hat overlooked. The purpofe of'this, as of all other charitable 
inftirutions, is, however, apt to be defeated by prejudices and 
partialities ; fometimes by an excefs of good nature, and fome- 
times by want of proper difcernment in the direftors, who ge- 
nerally admit impropet-obje&s into thefe hofpitals of tafte. 
Neverthelefs, it is’ better that fifty bantlings of Dulnefs fhould 
live, than that one produétion of Genius fhould perith._—The 
truth is, afrer the many colle&ions of this kind whith have 
been already pubdlifhed, it is no eafy matter to find detached 
poems of merit, fufficient to conftitate 4 moderate volume ; and 
this, we feppofe, is one reafuon which has obliged the compilers 
of the mifcellany now before us, to mix fome of the bran of 
mediocrity with the fuperfine flour of compofition.. Let us 
hear what they fay for themfelves.on this occafion: . 

‘ The editors are well aware, that the greateft care in felect- 
ing this colleétion cannot efcdpe the cenfure of all thofe, who 


are, or who efteem themfelves judges of compofition. It were - 


a tain effort indeed to feek to pleafe all. While fuch a variety 


of taites and fentiments fubfift in the world, a few only can ex-— 


prefs approbation. As, however, the compilers of this volume 
cohfefs, that not only the entertainment of their readers, but 
alfo a view to their own private advantage, gave rife to the pub- 
lication; it is both their duty add intereft to endeavour to an- 
fwer every objection, which judgment and genius, as well as 
ignorance and caprice, may alledge agaiolt it. 


* To fele&tions fuch as this, it is commonly objegted, that | 


they are either compofed of pieces altogether deftitute of poeti- 
cal merit; or, fhould the verfifcation’ pleafe, the fubjeas fel- 
dom fail to difgrace it. The refutation of this remark, the 
reader, only upon perufing our colle&ion, can furnifh, The 
editors will however venture to fay, That nothing: has been ad- 
mitted, which has not the fandion of genius either in itfelf, or 
in its author, They will not deny that a prejudice in favour of 
fome particular perfons, may have led them to infert pieces of 
theirs, which neededcorre€tion. Yet they are not afraid of in- 
curring cenfure,.even on that account; fince few who have 
ever heard of the names of Hervey, Doddridge, and Davies, 
but will feize with avidity the unfinifhed labours of their pens : 
the reliques of a friend, however trifling, will be refpe€ted for 
the fake of his memoty. Let thefe little pieces be viewed in 
this light, and while they are read, may they kindle a with 
that their poetical - performances had been more numerous and 
more corre&t.—The other part of the objection is femoved, as 
the editors flatter themfelves; the fubje&s treated of do not dif-. 
honour the goodnefs of the poetry ; the greater part of them 
beiagion topics either ferious, moral, or divine. 
Vou. XX. September, 1765. N ‘The 
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‘ The pieces of real merit, hackneyed through every collec- 
tion, have not hada place here 5 as the compilers are convinced, 
that perpetual uniformity is as apt to difguft, as_perpetual va- 
riety to perplex, The,poems in this ;feleGtion,. are not to be 
found in any other: they are moftly taken, from.books of merit, 
little known, which have undergone but one;edition, and were 
fcarce ever heard of in Scotland. Thefe works, hitherto hid, 
as it were, from the world, it is: hoped, will.be found no ways 
inferior to others more common, and much efteemed. 

‘The public, it is,expegted, will receive the. few, originals by 
the unknown pen with, indulgence; let youth. plead exemption 
from feverity, and inexperience excufethefe, faults, 





quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. 


© The author of the paraphrafes from. fcripture, was well. 
known as a divine—and a chriflian, -As fuch his memory will 
be ever revered.—A character far fuperior to the fcholar, the 
philofopher, or even the poet.’ 

Mr. Langhorne’s pieces will always be well teceived, where 
true Tafte does the honours of the place. The,ode which follows 
pleafes us extremely, by its melody, originality, and pathos: 
fo does the Hymn to Humanity, which we have;not room to 
infert. The ode by Mr. Gray, page 96, is the, child of true 
genius. The name of Mr. Mafon is fufficient,.to ftamp a value 
on the pieces that follow this ode: nor can we with juftice ree 
fufe our approbation tothis elegant poem.on Truth: 


¢ Hence, gay Delufion’s fickle train ; 
Ye nimble thadows light and vain, 
That wanton, glitt’ring in the eye of youth > 
No more the airy dance I tread, * 
By flitting forms toruin led; 
Your baleful charms I-fly,: the votary of Trath. 


Hail, holy dame! of afpe& bright, 

Sprung from th’ eternal fount.of light, 

Whole vifage pours the ftreaming day, 

Where darknefs, brooding darknefs lay ! 
Before thy face the mifcreant fled ; : 

And with her all her phantoms drear; 
Pale Horror, of himfelf afraid, 

And teeming Guilt, and fell Defpair, 
What time the cherub Mercy from on high, 


With thee in league conjoined, defcended from the ky. 
Fearful 
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Fearful the dawniof bope»bereft ! . ’ 
Ere Mercy beam’diwithiop’ning grace: 
For thou the blaffedi¢acth had’ft lett ;' 
Hai’ ft left with man’s accurfed'race. > 
* Thinerinjur’d caufe; 
By mano ‘betray’d 5° m) iateveney it 
' Thy sbroken laws}. stain 
No more obey’d, 
Drew fremithy virgin éye the copious tear. 
Then ghaftly Vengeance ftood, 
And claim’d the forfeit blood ; a 
And Juftice urg’d the doom, a. counfellor feyere. 


When Mercy, lo! of wondrous birth, 

In heav’n-begot,  thoegh ‘born on dais} 
From the fide iffuing ofa wounded lamb; |... .. 

All rob’d in white,,, the .meek.ey’d maid, 
Prepar’d man’s ruin’d caufe to plead, 
Prepar’d, with ranfom due, ,and {weet perfuafion came. 


Her blamelefs form held Juftice mute;:. . 
Her proffer’d price the debt o’erpay’ds 
Well-pleas’d th’ Almighty heard the fuit, 
In purpling glory frefh array’d! : 
Then thou, O Trura, didf yield thine hand, 
In proof of amity fincere ; 
And Peace and Juftice knit the band, 
The fourfold band of concord dear, 
In heav’n the gratulations loud began; 
Glory to Gop on high, peace and good'will to mae. 


Come, lovely Truts, more lovely grown, 
Since mercy made thee all her own: 
Her fignature the bade thee wear, 
Her greetings fweet to- mortals bear, —--~ 
And leave her name, her form impreft, . 
In living | characters on every panting bteatt. 
She bade thee chear each drooping heart, : 
And wipe the mournet’s beamlefs eyes. 
Its optic upwards taught ‘to dart, 
To meet the day {pring from on high. 
Full j in the view, th? atoning crofs prefent ; .. RE A 
The mangl’d bady bare, ‘with clotted ' \gore Hefprept. 


O come thou, then, not wrapp’d in cloud, 
Nor as in Sinai shand’ring Joud,s. 
‘Nor: yet in-myftic form \be,feen, nsf'odt wt 
By Fancy drefs’d, the pageant queen. 
N z Come, 
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Come, but with look ferene, .and clear, 

Such.as in heav’n thou’rt wont t’ appear. 
Each fear, each trembling doubt repel, 

Here, gueft divine, here deign to dwell ; 
‘Fhe frantic dreams of vanity controul ; 
© pour Gon’s fulnefs on my ravifh’d foul 
Confirming ev’ry grace, and realize the an 


The following ‘fonnet, by Mr. W——e, is all eleganee and 
fimplicity : 


© The gentle maid, whofe haplefs tale 
hefe melancholy pages fpeak ; 
Say, gracious Jady, fhall fhe fail __.., 
To draw the tear adown thy. cheek? 


No; never was thy pitying breaft 

tnfenfible to human woes: 
Tender, thougtt firm, it melts diftreft 
For weakneffes it never Knows. 


Oh! guard the marvets J relate 
Of fell ambition fcourg’d by fate, 

From reafon’s peevith blame : 
Blefs’d with thy fmile, my dauntle(s {ail 
} dare expand to Fancy’s gale : 

For fure thy Imiles are fame.” 


We muft likewHe recommend Mr. Cooper’s elegy, intituled, 
‘* A Father’s Advice to his Son;” in which there is'a ftrong 
vein QF poetry, humanity, and good-humour —There are feve- 
ral other pieces that will not fail to entertain the reader of tafte, 
who,.we doubt not, will j join with us, in hoping this colledtion 
may be exempted from the horrors of oblivion. 
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1V.-Efa ays, on Medical Subjefs, originally printed feparately; to 
avhich ts now prefixed an Introduction relating to the Use of Hem.- 
Jock and Corrofive Sublimate; and to the Application of Cauflic 
Medicines’ in cancerous Diforders. By Thomas Gataker, 8. 


Pr. 41, Dodifley. 


“Bae. pieces having’ been reviewed as they weré pub- ~ 
lithed feparately,’ we have nothing to do on this occafion, 
but to give an -aecount of the Introduétion, in which Mr. Ga- 
taker has made fome remarks upon certain fuppoled fpecifics, 
namely, the hemlock, corfofive fablimate, and Plunkett’s {e- 


cret for extirpatins cancerous tumours, which has. been pur- 
. chafed 


af 
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chafed by Mr. Guy, furgeop, of Mark Lane,. With refpe& to’ 
the firft, which has been fo much extolled in Germany, he fays, 
‘ The affair at prefeor ‘does not clearly appear in that light, 
as it is not eafy to explain the difference between the do@or’s : 
account and’ the experience of others; for, after enumeratin 
all thefe virtues which are attributed by Dr. Storck to the hem-' 
lock ; after confidering this collection of extraordinaty effedts” 
faid to be produced by one medicine only, which, according 10; 
this account, is alone fufficient. to cure almoft: every. difficule 
or otherwife incurable diftemper, how is it poffible to explain 
fatisfa€torily the refult of the experiments that thave been’ made 
with the hemlock ‘in this kingdom ;' where the ufe 6f ‘this:me-: 
dicine does not. plainly appeat to have produced any remark- 
able advantage in any one difeafe?- Yet there never probably 
was @ medicine offered to the public which was more candidly | 
as well as generally attended to, by the moff-eminent of the 
profeffion in private praétice, and in all the hofpital’' in the 
kingdom. Every means to procure fuccefs has been r egarded, 
and every objection which was thought capabk of p ein 
difcovery of the good effeéts of the hémfock, has och saeteay ully 
obviated, The plant has been fent for frot Dri'Storck, ‘to ” 
fee whether it correfponded with that ‘which is’ éalled the hem- 
lock in England, and even the ‘prepared medicine: has’ Been © 
procured and taken, without differing in effe ‘from that which 
was in common ufe here. -On the other hand, it maydadeed 
be faid that the illeffe&s or inconveniences attending. the-ufe- 
of this medicine ave in general very inconfiderable, ‘the’ ufaal® 
operations of it, where at produces any .at .al, @ppearing 
fometimes by .a flight increafe of urine or perfpiration, efpe- | 
cially in the beginning of she courfe, and fometimes, though - 
rarely, oceafioning an evacuation by the bowels, "When the 
hemlock is given in large quantities, it fometiies affe&s the 
fight, and occafions giddinefs, but thefe fymptoms' ate tem- 
porary, and do not leave any lafting ill confequente. In‘ ge- 
neral, the hemlock, as it has been given in this:count y, pro- 
duces very little effe& of any kind, at leaft for a -continéance, ’ 
In vain, therefore, is it. any longer to hope, amongft: the va- 
riety of extraordinary virtues which this medicine was faid to 
be endued with, that it poffeffes any power to deftrey the’ pe- 
culiac humour occafioning cancerous complaints ; 3 Mer can the? 
inefficacy of it in that refpe& particularly: be too fully known, 
in order that. neither the ufual ‘methods of palliatiog or Te- 
lieving thefe complaints may be: omitted, nor the: futiire’ purs' 
fuits of a more effe€tual remedy ‘for this aiding diftern per’ be” 
fsfpended, by an attention to what has proved (6 whavailing as’ 
the hemlock. ” And yet we know a gentleman of learning’ and! 
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veracity, who declares: he. was intirely cured by the hemlork, 
internally taken and externally applied, of a very dangerous 
phagedenic ulcer in. his back, which had fome appeaianceés 
manifeltly cancerous, 

Our author here takes occafionjto make fome ftri@ures upon 
nofirum-mongers; and animadverts in particular upeo Pluuket 
and his abettors, who pretend that his medicine, by a fpecific | 
power, loofens the cancerated, tumour, ahd. brings it away 
with all its rootsy wichout dame ging thé neighbouring parts.’ 
He ridicules the notion ofa cancer’s having,roots; though in 
this particular, we cannot help thinking he Jaoghs ia the wrong 
place, inafmuch, as thofe, roots have been deéferibed by, the 
beft authors, and as we have always obférved the moft emi- 
nent furgeons,. in the amputation, or extirpation, of cancerous 
tumours, particularly careful’ in examining and taking away 
the faid roots,-left from, fuch: remains the: diforder.. thould re. 
germinate, 

Mr...Gataker alleges, that, aa, empiric of. the. fame, name 
(Plunket). had left the receipt, of. this:medicine for the ule of 
St. Stephen’s hofpital in. Doblin ; that Mr, Guy had, for his 
own emolument, countenancéd the erroneous notion of its ex~ 
tirpating cancers with their, roots, as well as that this method 
was much lefs painful than that of excifion; wheneas (he af- , 
ferts) the pain excited by Plunket’s medicine, is.in fome parts 
of its operation, not only as fevere as almoft any paio that can 
be fuffered, byt much aggravated, in compacifon: with the 
other method, by the tedious duration of it. He moreover 
fays; there are,many cancerous cafes, which, from their fize, 
their fituatian, and other.circuimflances, cannot admit of have, 
ing this medicine applied to them ; and that in bad cafes, Mrs: . 
Guy has declined. the application of the medicine, where they 
have beemafterwards relieved or cured by the common opera- 
tion.. In a word, Mr. Gataket throws out fome, infinuatieris 
unfavourable to the charaéer of Mc. G—, (with rélation to his ; 
condu&. in exaggerating the virtues of this medicine; and he. 
draws.a parallel. between’ this andthe ufvak method of extirs . 
pating cancerous and {chirrous tumours, in. which he gives the / 
preference to the operation by ftecl. 

The next article in the following pages relates to venereal 
complaints ;.in the confideration of which, .he endeavours to 
fhew tbat the folution of corrofive fablimate has) often proved. 
inefedtual, and that this is..the cafe with ail other pretended 
Specifics which. have been obtruded on the public, except fe far 
as they are)preparations of mercury, which he. allows. indeed 
to. be a. fpecific (when duly adminiftered) in ai} the flages of 


this diftemper. | 
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‘Upon the while, “as far as the venereal poifon can be 
judged of, it appéats that the pox is a diltemper of 3 ‘peculiar 
kind ;—that mercury, the common remedy for it, ‘is remark- 
ably and ‘Specifically fuited to deftroy the peculiar \poilon’ O¢- 
cafioning this diftemper, as it very rarely fails to ‘do when. 10- 
perly adminiftered ;—that the operation of. this medicine is 
fometimes by the common difcharges_of the fkin, bowels, or 
kidneys; and now and then it produces its ‘alutary-eff<@s, with 
hardly any apparent alteration in the dilcharges of the Rody ; 
“but that ‘its natufal and moft common, | as weil as mot | power- 
ful operation, is upon the mouth, by ‘encreafing. the eamtity 
of fpittte ;—that a He the fymptoms of the difeale are mild, 
the diftemper may admit of a cure without the ‘mouth being 
affeéted, ‘or at leaft confiderably, efpecially where. the operation 
of ‘the medicine takes an eafy ‘and favourable turn to any of 
the common difcharges before mentioned ; but that where the 
fymptoms are more obftinate and malignant, it is neceflgny, in 
order to remove them, and to fecure againft a return: gf them, 
to adminifter the mercury in fuch a manner,as more or, lefs to 
affe& the mouth, ‘or‘to falivate j—that the effeét on the mouth, 
or a falivation, is not however neceffary i in itfelf, as an healthy 
or unhealthy perfon is equally liable to be falivated by. the 
fame medicine ; but as it is the natural effe@ of mercury to 
produce this fymptom in the mouth when it ads with moft 
efficacy, fo far a {alivation in a greater or lefs degree i is in fome 
cafes neceffary, ‘as it is 2 fign that the medicine has ated with 
that power which the whalignity of obitinacy of the. fymptom$ 
regutred.’ 

What then, will nothing cure'a pox but a regular falivation ? 
We thould do a manifeft injuttice to our own obfervation and 
experience, if we did not declare that we have known repeated 
inftances of the worft fymptoms of the lues venerea, radically 
cured by mercurial un@ion, without the mouth’s being at all 
affected ; by the worft fymptoms we mean noétutnal. pains, 
attended with nodi, tophi, and gummuta, on the forehead, 
fhins, and fore-arms, ferpiginous eruptions on the head | and 
breaft, verrucz circa pudendum, and criit# galli in perineo.— _— 
As Mr. Gatakér’s hand was in, we with he had told us his me= 
thod of curing gonorrhzas unattended with any other, fymp- 
tom but the ardor urine and chordee ; for if mercury be 
the only fpecific for the Iues venerea, he undoubtedly prefer ibes 
it in this ftage ; and yet he feems to think that in fuch a cafe 
it will ferve no good purpofe. In fhort, fo much hag been 
written on this fubjeét, pro and com, by different praétitioners, 
each inveighing againft the other’s method as pernicious, that 
we thould think the young ftudent would be loft in a labyrinth 
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from whence there was no-iffue ; and we ourfelves, if we*knew 
no more of the diftemper than what we have learned by 
reading books, fhould conclude that no perfon whatever has 
been radically cured of any degree of the ues venerea, fince 
it was firft imported into Europe PY the foldiers and failors of 
Chriftopher Columbus. 
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V. The Midwife’s Pocket-Companicn: or, A Pra&ical Treatife of 
Midwifery. On anew Plan. Containing full and plain Direce 
tions for the Managemint and Delivery of Child bearing Women in 
the different Cafes, and the Cure of the feveral Difeafes incident to 
them and new born Children, in the fafeft Manner, and according 
to the bef? Improvements. Adapted to the Ufe of the Female as well 
Male Pra&ittoner in that Art. By John Memis, D. M. 142m, 
Pr. 35. Dilly. © 

Otwithftanding the numerous late publications in mid- 
wifery, our author informs us in the Preface, that fuch 

an epitome as he here offers was neceflary, both as a fyllabus to 
the teacher, and to render the art more intelligible to the fe- 
male pupil ; for whofe benefit he intimates the work is: prin- 
cipally intended; but we find him dire&ting the vfe of {ciffars, 
forceps, and crotchets, which we apprehend fhould be referved 
entirely to the male praétitioners, and only to thafe of fuffi- 
cient ‘experience. Midwifery, .as a practical art, is furely as 
difficult as any other handy-craft, and ought therefore to be 

learot in the fame manner, by a regular apprenticefhip. A 

young man muft labour, try, do and undo, for fome years, 

before he can make a cheft of drawers, or turn a pump; 
and it is furely as difficult to deliver a child, in fome bad 
cafes, as to do either. Learning and genius avail little in this 
cafe. We queftion if Sir Ifaac Newton, after ftudying the fub- 
je& three years, could make a pair of thoes fo well as an illi- 
terate man who had employed the fame {pace of time in aQual 
trials, Yet a young door, or even an apothecary’s appren- 
tice, after attending a courfe or two of midwifery lectures, 
commences accoucheur, and is confulted and as in the mott 
important, and perhaps the moft difficult, of all manual opera- 
tions, and where the lives of two individuals are concerned: pay. 
it fometimes happens that he commences author on the fubjeét, 
and after turning over fomé fyftems of midwifery, he fets forth 

A Pra&ical Treat: fe of Midwifery, on @ new Plan, which if dedi- 

cated to a profeffor who has taught the art for fome years, is 

prefumed to have his fanétion, aod goes out into the world as 
awork complete in its‘kind, and which may be depended on 
in all cafes of difficulty and danger. The 
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The work before us is methodically divided into three parts, 
each of which contain the fame number of chapters; the firft, 
comprehending the defcription of the parts, the placenta, 
moles, with the pofirion of the child, &c. is. chiefly: copied 
from Dr. Smellie’y Treatife, which has been of great fervice to 
our author. The three chapters of the fecond part are on 
natural, unnatural, and preternatural births. 

‘To give the reader a general idea of the author’s manner'in 
natural labours, we fhall tranfcribe the following paflage.: 

‘ Thirdly, if it happens that true pains being come on, the 
labour fhould prove tedious, it occafions what ‘we call a lin- 
gering birth, and proceeds from a natural ftiffnefs or ftraitnefs 
of one or both mouths of the womb, which: open with great 
difficulty : a cafe incident, for the moft part, to women who 
are with their firft child, efpecially if they are of" a dry confti- 
tution, or much advanced in years. 

* In this cafe, and indeed more or lefs in every err where 
the parts are in any degree rigid,’ dry, or inflamed, we bégin 
with making foft and flippery the mouths of the womb and 
the parts all around, by anointing the outward with hogs-lard, 
or foft fwines feam, and the inward’ with hard frefh butter, 
anointing at the fame time our ‘fingers and hand with the 
fame; which done, we next widen the outward» mouth of ‘the 
womb flowly and gradually in every pain, by introducing our 
four fingers and thumb clofed lengthways, as it were like the 
{mall'end of a tharp-pointed fugar-loaf and. turning ‘them 
round therein backward and ‘forward gently, ‘we gradually 
itretch that, and the paflage of the womb, and inward mouth, 
one after another. 

* Our whole hand being thus got iato the paflage, we fomib. 
times find it neceflary, while the labour is: goingon, ‘to ‘infi- 
nuate our fingers, with the flat of the hand, between the 
child’s head and the inward mouth of the womb,. otherwile ic 
might be:pufhed before the head, efpecially that »part of ‘it 
next the thare.bone; even through the outward mouth; or if 
the head paffes the inward' mouth, it might puth out the parts 
at the outward mouth, and endanger that deplorable tearing 
of the feam of the hips above-mentioned, laying ere two open- 
ings of fundament and womb into one, 

‘ We make therefore, this artificial widening of the mouths 
and: paflage of the womb very cautioufly, and ‘never unlefs:ab-: 
folutelyneceffary ; and’even then eifurely, and in time’ of a 
pain, when the woman is leaft fenfible of the weshatiatyy force of 
our hand.’ 

We moft heartily 3 join with the aathor in his dadthonbu not’ 
praatifing thefe wanes arts unlets T tore mech, which 
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will not happen once in fifty kabours, and, when oectffary, 
‘are not to be performed in the manner he, recommends,. by 
‘turning the four fingers and thumb «lohd langtbways, and turning them 
backwards and forwards, Noris the,perinzum (which he calls 
the feam of the hips, a term, as well as many others, abfolutely 
unintelligible on this fide the, Tweed) to be faved by the me- 
thod he here recommends; 0a the contrary, it will rather en- 
danger. the: tearing it moze; And as this circumftandée of 
Jaceratiag the perinfum is the moit common accident in Ja~ 
bours, ¢[pecially of firft children, our author, who enumerates 
many of lefs confequence, would have done well to have men- 
tioned the means of preventing it. 

At p,. 59.118, to p. 60.1..13, we find the following sak. 
fage : 

. Eighthly, After the child is born, if the womb-cake or 
after-bitth comes quickly away, as generally happens in na- 
tural bigths, and the child, is living and wel], we forthwith tie 
and cut the navel-ftring, and order the child’s. head to be 
covered with. a warm, cap, and put under the bed-clothes, or 
its body to be covered with a warm flaneel or linen cloth. 

' *\f there is no token of the after. burden coming away foon, 
and no flooding obliges us to haften its delivery, we rather let 
it alone,a while, and allow the mother to refi a little, and the 
child recover... 

_ © Uf the child happens to be born very weakly, before we 
tie and cyt the navel-firing,. we deliver the after- burden,’ 

It fometimes happens that the after-birth immediately fol. 
lows the child, in which cafe there is,no time to tie the navel- 
firing and fe parate the child before the after- birth comes away ; 
put this does not happen oncein five hundred labours, In all 
other cafes the beit pradiitioners recommend the feparating the 
child befoie any attempt is made to bring away the placenta. 
By the natura) contraduon, of the womb, when freed from the 
diftention occafioned by the bulk of the child and waters, the 
after-birsh is kindly and. gradually feparated ; but this does not 
happen inftantly 3,and if there is no flooding; we may fafely 
wait balfan hger ; but furely, whether the child is born 
weakly or.not, there is mo occafion to defer the feparation of it; 
no benefit can accrue to the. child, none to the mother; but 

any to both, by making a fingle ligature and dividing the 
firing, which it is not our prefeat bufinefs to enumerate. The. 
arts commonly ufed to revive a weakly child can be better put 
in, praGice on the purfe’s knee by the fire fide: and indeed 
when our author comes to treat of the manner of delivering the. 

placenta, he takes it for granted that the navel-ftring is tied 
and cut before that is attempted. We obfervée that our author. 
has herein been influenced by Dr. Smellie’s firft publication ; 
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we know too that Mduriceaa and others recommend thé fame 
pradiice ; notwithftanding which, we will venture to’ affirm’ the: 
other to be by much the better method; and that i is now: 
adopted by the ableft pradtitioners of this kingdom, both male 
and female. 

The great objection we have to this work is, that it feems. 
entirely to be copi¢d from: books, and not didated by expe- 
rience ; and that oftentimes dangerous, if not impofhible :ex~ 
pedients are recommended ; as for example ; At p. $3, ia the: 
cafes of difficulty, after the’ head of the child is born, he ex+ 
prefles himfelf thus; ‘ or fhould the outward mouth of the 
womb. be ftrongly contragted round the neck, we pufh up dur 
hand along its bréaft, and pull as before.’,. In-this fituatiomit: 
is very difficult to. pufh up the hand, and. the confequence’ of: 
attempting it will.certainly be the tearing the perinzum, or 
hip-feam, as our aptherterms it. Arthe bottom of p. 64. he: 
fays, the wafhing of the child may be performed firft, before the: 
navel-ftring is tiedand cut, for which he may have fome: 
written authority, but, however, we do not remember it 5 
and we will venture to affert the pragtice is both difficult and 
abfurd. The laft thing that we muft difapprove in this firft 
part of natural births, is his advifing the hand to be paffed up 
into the womb after the delivery of the placenta; for pot 
.withftanding. this prattice has many abettors, there can. happen 
very few cafes indeed in which it is neceflary; and to recom- 
meod it in all, is giving the mother wnnecedary paw, and: wail 
be productive of danget. 

We thall be very concife on the remainder of this wayki den. 
claring before hand our total difapprobation of putting the in- 
ftruments he mentions info the hands of the female prattitioner, 
and exprefling our wifhes-that they were not fo often. afed, by 
the males, which publigations of this nature are too: apt..to 
promote. With regard, f the ufe of the pores, he fets out. 
with the following diretions; 

‘ Having firft anointed, oar hands, and ‘the outwatd mouth. 
and paflage of the womb, with, hogs-lard. or. foft freth- batter, 
we firetch the fame flowly and: gradually with the fingers .of 
our right- hand, orie after another, and then altogether, id- 
troduced in a longifh form, and turned sound backward and 
forward, puthing ap more and. more. iby; piece-meal, ‘till the 
parr be fufficiently widened, as. was fhewn! before in natutal 

irths. 

“if the head of the child is fo low, that our hand cannot be 
introduced high up in this form, we wideh:the paflagée with due | 
fingers pufhed up along the moveable end of the rump-bone, » 
the back of the hand being placed next to the child’s head; 
and 
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and when fufficiently opened to admit all our fingers, we tern’ 
the’ back of our hand to the fundament, while our thumb and 
fingers being flattened, flide along’ between the head and rump- 
bone; ufing fometimes the right, fometimes the left-hand.’ 

In oppofition to which, from reafon and experience, we de- 
clare the forceps can never be profitably employed till the head 
is very low down in the pelvis, and feldom till it begins to pufh 
out the perinzum backwards ; ‘in which fituation every: prac- 
trioner knows there is no room for the hand to be paffed up, . 
and even turned round between the head of the child and the 
end of the rump-bone, 

» The third and laft part treats of difeafes of the mother be- 
fore'delivery, after delivery, and of thofe of infants; which is 
methodical, concife, and feems to be judicioufly drawn up, 

We are extremely forry our duty to the public has obliged 
us to: be fo fevere on Dr. Memis: however, he has, for the 
moft part, carefully abridged what he found in different au- 
thors; and we make no doubt that after twenty years pradtice 
and experience, he will be able to publifh a complete treatife 
on the fubsje& of midwifery. 
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VI. Excerpta Quedam ¢ Newtoni Principiis Philofophie Naturalis, 
cum Notis variorum. © 4to. Pr. 10s. 6a, - Nourfe, 


Fis the bufinefs of thofe who adhere to the prefent method 
of philofophifing, eftablifhed by Sir Ifaac Newton, to find 
ont the laws of nature by expefiments and obfervations, ahd 
derive the caufes of all things from the moft fimple principles ” 
peflible, Philofophers of this kind will frame no hypothefis, nor 
receive them into philofophy otherwife than as queftions whole 
truth ‘may be difputed; they proceed therefore in a two-fold 
method, fynthetical and analytical. From fome fele& pheeno- 
mena they deduce, by analyfis, the forces of nature, and the 
more fimple laws of forces; and from» thence, by fynthefis, 
fhew' the conftitution of the reft. To this, with a proper ap-° 
plication of geometry, is owing the great advantage the prefent 
fyftem of philofophy has over all the preceding ones, and the 
vatt iniprovements it has received within the laft age. What 
wonderful advancement’ in the knowledge of nature may be 
made! by! this method of enquiry, when conducted by a genius | 
equal to the work, will be beft underftood, by confidering the 
difcoveries of the illuftrious philofopher above-mentioned. To | 
him it is principally owing that we have now a rational fyftem © 
of natural philofophy, who, by purfuing the fure and unerring 
method of reafening from experiments and obfervations, joined - 
, with, 
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with the moft profound {kill in geometry, has extended his en 
quiries to the moft minute and invifible parts of matter, aswell 
as to the largeft and moft remote bodies in the univerfe;. and 
who has efiablithed a fyftem, free from the uncertaintv.of amere 
hypothefis, raifed upon the fecure and lafting bafis of geomeriy 
itfelf, 

- As the philofophy of Newton. is now univerially, received, it 
is our opinion that a well-executed treatife tending to elucidate 
the more difficult parts thereof, cannot fail of being acceptable 
to fuch as are defirous of being acquainted with the.true fyftem 
of the world, which, in fome meafure, feems confirmed by the 
encouragement given tothe work now before us, by. fo large a 
number of fubfcribers, 

Our ‘author, after premifing the neceffary definitions, enu- 
merating the laws of motion, and clearly explaining, the feveral 
corollaries that flow from thofe laws, divides the remaining part 
of the work into fix fections. In the firft, of thefe, Sir Ifaac 
Newton’s method of prime and ultimate ratios, together with 
the lemmas that compofe the firft fection of the firft book of 
the Principia, are treated by the learned editor in a manner fuit- 
able to the importance of the fubjeé. 

Seétion 2. The invention of centripetal forces, the 38th, 
39th, and goth propofitions in the firft book of the Principia, 
are here illuftrated with great judgment and propriety. 

Se&. 3. treats of the motion of bodies in eccentric conic 
fe&tions. Heretthe reader will find the rith, 12th, 13th, 14th, 
igth, and 16th propofitions of the firft book of. the Principia , 
explained in a curious and fatisfa&tory manner. 

Seé&t. 4. In this feftion, previous to the inveftigations relat- 
ing to the attractive forces of [pherical bodies; our learned author, 
propofes and demonttrates the following ufeful theorem ; 

‘ Quantitates materiz in corporibus fuaependulis, quorum 
centra ofcijlationum a centro fulpenGonis zxqualiter diltant, funt 
in ratione compofita ex ratione Poneman ht ratione dnplicn, 
temporum ofcillationum in vacuo, 

Dem. Nam velocitas, quam. data .vis in data materia, data 
tempore generare poteft, . eft ut vis et tempus direéte, et materia 
inverfe. Quo major eft vis, vel majus tempus, vel minor ma- 
teria, eo major, generabitur velocitas, - Id quod per motus Je- 
gem fecundam manifeftum, eft. Jam. vero fi es ejufdem 
fint longitudinis, | vires motrices in.locis a perpendiculo, equa- 
liter, diftantibus funt_ut pondera ; ideoque fi corpora dug ofcil- 
lando defcribant, arcus zquales. et arcus,i!li dividantur in partes 
sequales ; cum tempora. quibus corpora def ctibunt fingulas are 
cuum partes corsefpondentes Gint,ut.tempora ofillationum sofas 
rum erunt velocitates ad invicem in curcelpe ndentibus of ‘cia 

be tion. um 


ef weet 
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tionum partibus, ut vices motrices et.tota ofcillationum tem pora 
dire&tée, et quantitates materia reciprocé ; ideofque quantitates 
materiz ut vires et ofcillationum tempora direGe et velocitates 
reciproce. Sed velocitates reciprocé funt ut \tempora; .,atgque 
ideo tempora dire&té et velocitates reciproce funt ut quadrata 
temporum ; et propterea quantitates materiz funt ut vires.mo- 
trices, et quadrata temporum, id eft, ut pondera.et quedeata 
temporum. Q_ E. D. 

, Cor. Ideoque fi tempora fint aqualia, quantitates materia 
in fingulis corporibus erunt ut pondera.’ 

Notwithftanding this demonftration is very concife and ele- 
gant, we apprehend it might have been rendered more eafly.to 
be underftood by the generality of readers. by an analytical pro 
cefs, as thus: Let F and f reprefent the motive forces, T and ¢ 
the times employed »by thofe forces to generate the velocities 
V and w in the quantities of matter M and. refpe@ively. It is 
se: — Multiply extremes and 


means, we have V xf/xtxM=vuxF xT xm; whence M: m:: 
FxT xv: fxtxV; or M: m: Set oe butV: v::£: T, 


wv? 
and ¢: T :: ¢t:T; therefore VxXt:uxT::#: T*: from 


hence we get = : ; <e{Th t"s and confequently M sya 3aF XT: 
’ Vv 


xt, QE. D. 

Cor. If Txt, thenM:m::F:/f. 

In the remaining part of this fe&ion our author has greatly 
facilitated the inveftigations of the 70™, 71%t, 72™4, 734, 74th, 
75th, 76%, and 78 propofitions in the firft book of the Prin- 
cipia; and, as a fpecimen of his truly underftanding the doc- 
trine of ultimate ratios, we fhall make the following extra& : 

© Si quantitates duz a+. et b+ y componantur ex partibus 
datis a et b, et ex partibus non datis, fimul tamen na(centibus, 
vel fimul evanefcentibus, x et y; fuerit autem a+ ut d+ y; 
erit femper x ad y ut aad 6. DEM. Cum-enim ponatur a4¥ 
ut b+, erit femper a+. ad b+y in data ratione; nafcentibus 
autem vel evanefcentibus x et y, eft a4+x ad b+y, ut aad db; 
quare a+-x erit femper ad 6+, ut a ad'b; ideoque x erit ad y 
femper ut a ad 3d, 

© Aliter, Et a+x:b+4y:m:  eastippotties’: fit # ty co- 
femporanea finita incscuonta vel decrementa x et y, et erit 
atx +2: b4+y4+)5: : m ex hypothefi; ergo a+ #-P%': 
b+ytyi tate: pon et ab+bx+ bx + ay+ yx-+yxmab+ 
ay taj + bx +39 +45, et bx+yx—ay+xj3 atque ideirco x : 
jiratx:b+y::m:n. Si vero cotemporanea incrementa 
+a decrementa quantitatum duarum, que fimul exiftere inei- 
piunt, femper vel equales fint vel-in eadem ratione, quanti- 


tates ipfe vel equales erunt, vel in hac ratione; hoc eft, erit 
x 


well known that V:v: 
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Zayitaped b+y in: omni: cafu, et bx yx= ay +yx, vel. 
bx=ay, atquedd circo iyi at b 

SeGtion 5. ‘explains, in an eafy and ‘familiar manner; the: 
motion of bodies:in. moveable orbits, and: the moon’ of the 
apfides., In this:fetion, the 43d; 44th, and 45th propofi- 
tions of the Principia, B. 1. are alfo: invettigated | ia a method | 
extremely clear and judicious. 

Seétion 6. Here our author, after having well ‘explained’ 
the motion of bodies tending to each: other with centripetal | 
forces, in a-feries. of proportions correfponding with thofe in 
the gth feion of the, firlt: book of the Principia,. introduces 
fome curious inveftigations relating to the inequalities of the, ; 
lunar motions, -the flux and reflux of, the; fea’ as atifing from 
the aGtiions of the fun and moon,, and plainly. thews, in the;fol- 
lowing, problem, that the, unequal motion. of the fatellites of 
Jupiter and Saturn are derived from thofe of our moon, 

‘Propuema, Motus inequales fatellitum Fovis, et Saturnia me- 
tibus lunaribus derivare,. Ex motibus, lunge -noltre motus; apas, 
logi lunarum feu fatellitam Jovis.fi¢ derivantur., Motus medius 
nodorum fatellitis externi Jovialis, eft ad.;>mutum: mediem no+ 
dorum.junz nofira,, ia ratione compofita, ex-rationeduplicata 
temporis pericdici terre circa folem,ad tempus :periodicum ;Jo+ 
vis circa folem, et ratione fimplici temporis 'periodici fatellitis 
circa Jovem, ad tempus periodicum lunz, circa terram., (per 
Corol. 16); ideoque annis centum conficit nodus. ifte:8 gr. , 
24° in antecedentia., Motus medii nodorpm fatellitum inte- 
riorum funt ad motum bujus, ot illorum,tempora :pertodica, ad 
tempus.‘ periodicum hujus (per.idem corollarium ) et inde,dan- 
tur. Motus autem augis fatellitis cujufque in. confequentia’ ef 
ad mutum nodornm ipfius in antecedentia, :ut motus apegei . , 
lune noftre ad. hujus motum nodorum, (per. idem ‘Corol.) et 
inde datur. Diminui tamen debet.motus-augis-fic, inventus: in 
ratione 5 ad g vel 1 ad 2 circiter,,ob canfam quam hic, expo- 
nere non vacat (Vid, Cor, 8.). -Aiquationes maxime,nadoram 
et augis fatellitis cujufque fer funt ad aquationes maximas | 
nodorum et augis lunw refpective, pt .motus noderum. etiaugis 
fatellitum tempore unius revolytionis equationum pricrum,, ad 
motus nodorum et. apogei_ lunge tempore unius revolutionis 
zquationum pofteriotum (Vid. Cor. 26.). Variatio, fatellitis \¢ 
Jove fpettati, “eft ad variationem lune, ut funt ad invicem. toti... 
motus nodorum temporibus quibus fatelles et luna ad folem se= — 
volvuntur, per idem coroliarium ; ideoque in fatellite externo 
non fuperat 5, 12°.’ 

Our learned commentator next proceeds to the theory of 
comets; and after having fhewn that thefe enormous bodies 
move in conic fections, having their foci in the centre of the 

fun, 
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fun, and.by radii drawn from the fun to the comet, defcribe 
areag proportional to the times, concludes this ftupendous 


work with the following corollaries. 
* Corol. I. Hine fi cometz in orbem redeunt, orbes erunt 


ellipfes, et tempora periodica erunt ad tempora periodica pla- 


netarum in axium principalium ratione fefquiplicata. Ideoque | 


cometz inaximz ex parte fupra planetas verfantes, et eo nomine 
otbes axibus majoribus defcribentes, tardius revolventur. Ut 
fi axis orbi cometz fit quadruple major axe orbis Saturni, tem- 
pus revolutionis cometz erit ad tempus revolutionis Saturni, id 


eft, ad annos 30, ut 44/4° (feu 8) ad 1, ideoque erit anno- 


rum 240. 
* Corol. I], Orbes autem erunt parabolis adeo finitimi, ut 


eorum vice parabolz fine erroribus fenfibilibus adhiberi poffint. 
* Corol. If. Et propterea (per corol. 7. prop. xviii.) velo- 


citas cometz omnis, erit femper ad velocitatem planetz eujuf= . 


vis circa folem in circulo revolventis, in fabdeplicata ratione du- 
ple diftantie planete a centro folis, ad diftantiam cometz ‘a 
centro folis quamproxime. Ponamus radium orbis magni, feu 
ellipfeos in qua terra revolvitur femidiametrum maximum effe 
partium 100000000: et terra motu fuo diurno mediocri defcri- 


bet partes 1720212, et motu horario partes 716752. Ideoque 


cometa in eadem telluris a fole diftantia mediocri, ea cum ve- 


locite quz fit ad velocitatem telluris ut V/2 ad 1, defcribet mo- 


tu fuo diurno partes 2432747, et motu horario partes 101 3642. 
In majoribus autem vel minoribus diftantiis, motus tum diur- 
nus tum horarius erit dd hunc motum diutnum et horarium in 
fubduplicata ratione diftantiarum reciproce ideoque datur. 

¢ Corol. 1V. Unde fi latus retum parabolz quadruplo majus 
fit radio orbis magni, et quadratum radii illius ponatur effe 
partium 100000000 : area quam cometa radio ad folem duéto 
fingulis diebus defcribit, erit partium 12163732, et fingulis 
horis area illa erit partium 506823. Sin Jatus reum majus 
fit vel minus in ratione quavis, erit area diurna et horaria major 
yel minor in eadem ratione fubduplicata.’ 

We fincerely wifh that the learned author, or perfons con- 
cerned in this work, may extend the next edition of it to a 
complete commentary upon the whole Principia, executed with 
the fame elegance and perfpicuity as the detached parts here 


enumerated, 


VII. 
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Vil. linfovdindense in he DoGrine of the Sphere, Afironomy, Geogris 
phy, Navigation, Sc. Deduced from the Figure and Motion of the 
Earthy and: abfalately. necefary to be applied in finding the trae 
Longitude at: Sea and Land. Rendering all otber Methods more 
corre, and in fome Cafes by more than half a-Degree.or 30 geogra- 
phical Miles., By Samuel Dunn. . 4t0, Pr. 25..6d,. Vaillant. 


N the preface to this work .our author informs us,, that * Of 
all the methods which have been propofed for finding the 
longitude at_ fea and land, the tranfits of Venus and, Mercury 
over the difk ofthe fun, the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites, and 
of the fun and moon,, the obferyed place, of the moon in the 
ecliptic, and a machine to, keep trye time in a fhip,at fea, or 
to remove from. one place to another, have been generally 
allowed as fome of the beft ways, whereby the true. longi- 
tudes of places have been likely to be found out and fettled at 
fea and land. 

‘In thefe fheets (continues: ¢ our r author) I have not. con- 

fidered to what, degree of accuracy aftronomical obfervations 
can, be made. that belong to cither.of thefe methods: but it is 
the fubje& of this-difeourfe to demonftrate, that notwithftand- 
ing a poffibility of making fuch-obferyations without any error, 
both the inftruments and obfervers :being ever fo correét, and 
the computations. being made after. the ufual manner, quite 
correét ; after all, there is an error in the determination of the 
Tre, which bath not been pointed out by any perfon before 
me: and thiserror, I have SRM: arifeth from the Pgute and 
digrnal. motion of the earth,’ 
_ With regard to the work itfelf, it is divided into ae fec- 
tions ; of thefe, the fifth, ‘fixth, and tenth .are_moft effential, 
as they contain the general principles made ufe of by. our. au- 
thor in inveftigating thofe corre@ions,. fo very neceflary in 
aftronemical obfervations, relating to the longitude either at fea 
or land. 

‘ Seétion the. fifth treats of the folidities of the two fegments 
of the earth, made by a plane pafling through Greenwich, in 
a direction eaft and weft, and likewife coincident with a right 
line drawn perpendicular to,an, elliptical tangent of the earth, 
drawn through Greenwich in a direétion north and fouth.’ The 
ratio of thefe folidities Mr.Dun makes 1 : 1.01 1025811 nearly. 

In the fixth fe&tion, our author inyeftigates the direétion 
under which a particle of matter on the earth’s furface at 
Greenwich, is attraéted, with refpe& to north and fouth, from 
the earth’s center, fuppofing the earth, and likewife the par- 


‘ticle, at reft.. By the refult of the calculation in, this fgGtion, 


it appears that a plumb line freely fufpended at reft at Green- 
wich, direéts itlelf 0° 4° 38” fouthward of the center of the earth. . 
Vat. XX. September, 1765.  -O *But 
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* But to determine the quantity of this variation in all other 
Jatirades, from the equator to the poles, whatever the equat 
torial diameter and polar axis be fuppofed, 1 fhall give this fol- 
lowing theorem, the inveftigation of which is retained, 


‘ A General Theorem for determining the anglé'by which a 
plumb-line deviates from a direétion towards* the centre’ of 
the earth, in all latitudes,’ ftom thé equator to the poles; 


* To the logarithm of the fine of the latitude, add the lo- 
garithm of the cofine of the latitude, likewife the logarithm of 
the difference between the femi-diameter of the equator, and 
the femi-polar axis, and from the fum of thefe three logarithms, 
fubtra& the logarithm of the femi-diameter of the equator, 
the remainder (rejefting tens in the index) is the logarithm 
tangent of an angle. From the half of which, fubtra& as 
many feconds of a degree as the place is tens of degrees from 
the equator, if that is neareft, or as the place is tens of de- 
grees from the pole, if that is neareft, and the remainder is 
the angle of deviation required.’ 

By the application of this theorem Mr. Dobn fhews, * That, 
in latitudes 0° and 90°, the plumb line’s ditefion north and 
fouth from the centre of the earth is 076”. In latitudes 5? 
and 85° the deviation is o 52°. In latitudes 16° and 86° the 
deviation is 1° gy’. In latitudes r5* and 75° the deviation is 
2 24”. In latitudes zo® and 70°* the devia: ion is 3° 5”. ‘In 
latitudes 25° and 65° the deviation i is 3° 40”. In latitudes 30° 
and 60° the deviation is 4 8". In latitudes 35° and 55° the 
deviation is 4° zy. In latitudes 40° and 50° the deviation is 
4° 42°; and in Jatitude 45° the deviation is 4 45°, fuppofing 
the eartl’s equatorial diamcter and polar axis according to the 
Jateft ob‘ervations.’ ) 

. The tenth feGiion determines the dire&tion of the gravita- 
tion of a particle of matter, fufpended at reft on the earth’s 
forfece, with refpedt to eaft and weit from the earth’s center, 
whilft the earth is making its diurnal rotation round its axis. - 

In this feftion our author fhews, that if a particle of met- 
ter be freely fufpended at reft on the earth's furfuce at the 
equatot, the deviation of this direftion from the earth’s center 
with refpe& to north and fouth will here vanith, but the whole 
accelerative for e arifing from the earth’s rotation will be along 
the direction of the equinodial line from weft towards eatt ; 
in which cafe the centrifugal force arifing from: the earth’s di- 
urnal rotation will take off -!, part of the gravity towards the 
earth’s center. Wherefore divide 3281240 te ifes, the femi- 
diameter of the equator, by 289, the quotient is 11354 toifes, 
the ciftance from the earth's center, towards which every par- 
ticle of matter gravitates at the equator, fuppofing the partiele 


at mft, and the earth in motion round its axis. ‘And as 3281240 
torfes 
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toifes to 11354 toifes, fo radius to ,0034603, the natural 
tangent of. 14/44”, the angle of deviation ealtward of the 
earth’s cétiter. 

« By the fame method of computation, this angle, of dire@ion : 
eaftward of the earth’s center comes out for the tropies 10! 55" « 
For the latitude of Paris oblicestory 7’ 5°. For the Jatitude 
of Greenwich obfervatory 7’ 25s.' And for the north polar 
citcles 4’ 46°. And’ for all other latitudes may be found by 
this Tozorem. ‘From the logarithm of the cofine,of the la- 
titude, fubrra& this conftant logarithm, 2 4608973, the re- 
mainder is the logarithm of the tangent of the deviation. re- 
quired.” 

In the néxt fection ie have an inveftigation ‘ of the direétion 
of a plumb line with tefpe& to eaft arid weft in all latitudes. 

‘'Let there be a'plumb line having its upper end fufpended 
freely through a fmall bole madé at the end of.a hort iron 
rod, which rod is fuppofedly fixed firmly itt an upright, wall, 
anda perfeAly round ball appended’ to its lower end,. the line 
itfelf being perfeétly flexible: Let fuch a plumb line be fup- 
pofedly hung freely in ‘vacuo, at the Royal Obfervatory at 
Greenwich, the earth being fuppofed an oblate fphergid, flat 
towards the poles, and moving round! its axis by the diurnal 
motion: in which cafe, the direétion of this plumb line will be 
towards the welt of the earth’s center, Becaufe, 

‘ Firft, if rhe earth was at reft, the plumb line woald in that 
cafe gravitate over ‘the earth’s center, without ang deviation 
towards the eaft Gr towards the weft of that center. Secondly, 
did the plumb line gravitate towards the earth’s cehtre, or ove 
it, whilft the earth is ia motion round its axis, inftantly on the 
ceffation of that motion, the ball. would deviate by an angle of 

4, 38" towards the eaft of the earth’s center. Thirdly, if the - 
bail deviates towards the weft of the earth’s center, 4/387 
whilft the earthvis moving round its axis, was the earth to ceafe 
from that motion, the vis infita of matter would ftill be in the 
ball, and inftantly dire& it towards or over the earih’s center, 
as in the firit of thefe three cafes. | 
_ § What has been (aid therefore of the gravitation of a particle 
of matter freely placed at reft on the earth’s furface, is appli- 
cable to the direG@ion of a plumb line in any latitude, whilit 
the earth is in motion round its axis, but with this difference, 
that the dire&ion' of the plumb line is towards the weft of the 
¢arth’s center in the fame quantity as the gravitation of the pars 
ticle at reft on the earth’s furface is towards the eaft. of that 
center, 

« But becaufe the centrifugal force is under the direGtion of 
the plane of the parallel of longitude, therefore the real devia- 
tion in regard to a perpendicular dire@tion from the horizon, 

Oz — will 
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will be Jefs than the numbers aforegoing,,in a ratio as radius to 
the cofine of the latitude, from which refults this THeorew : 
‘« From the double cofine of the latitude, fubtra@ this conitant 

logarithm 2.4608978, the remainder is thé logarithm tangent 

of the elevation of the apparent horizon towards the weft,. and 

of the depreffion of the apparent horizon towards the eat.” 

‘ Hence this deviation at the tropics becomes 10° 0’; at the 

Obfervatory at Panis5’ 10°, at the Obfervatory at Greenwich: 

4°°38%, andat the polar citcles ¥ 58”. 

"Lead thefe few exteadts the reader may in mind meafure 
form a judgment of the: work sow before us, with regard tor 
its utility and the manner in which Mr, Dunn has execitéd sit. 
As to ourfelves, as far asiwe are: capable of judging of ithe 
more exalted: parts of mathematical philofophy, we apprehend 
the whole to be founded .wpon principlesi that are at beit'but 
very defeGive, if not abfolutely abfurd. | However this may be, : 
as we do not pretend te:a fisal. determination in matters. of 
fuch' confequence, we fhall only add, that if Mr. Dunn has 
really made any ufeful difcovery with regard to'the longitude,) 
which the work itfelf/iand the application of his corre&iotis to’ 
future obfervations can orily!eyince, he certainly deferves, and’ 
we fincerely with him, all the encouragement due to his merit: 





VITL. Commercium Philofophico-Fechnicum ;, or, The Phil lofophical 
Commerce: of Arts: Defignedas am Attempt. to improve Arts, 
Trades, and ManufaGures. By W. Lewis, M.B. and F.R.S. 
Parts II. lll, IF. Pr. tl. 45. in boards,, Wilcox. 


H.E reader will pleafe to remember,: that the firft part 

of this performance’ was analyfed id dur’ Review’ for 
February. How the remaining Parts came’ to be fo long delayed, 
requires (we hope) no other explanation, but that the gentle. 
man whoexecuted the firft is now no more, ‘and the article has: 
been hitherto overlooked in the hurry of publication. We 
hope the delay thus occafioned will not be imputed to any 
difrefpe& for Dr. Lewis, whom we efteem in a very particular 
manner, not only as a man of genius and learning, but as our 
mafter, from whofe operations, le€tures, “and writings,” we 
have learned the beft part of what we know: in the art of chy- 
miftry. We fhall begin where the former article left off, at 
the ninth feGtion, which treats of thé refining of gold, and the 
feparation of fimall portions of it from other metals; a fubjeet 
very interefting to all thofe artifts who work upon ‘this precious 
metal, The firft feparation of it from bale metals is by tefting 
with lead. The teftis a large cupel made of bone afhes, ‘com- 
monly fixed in an irom hoop. ~ It is fometimes'made of calcined 
fuath, and vegetable afhes: but nothing endures the fire fo we 
as 
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as the afhes of: bones ; which are fold very reafonably by the 
barrel in fevetal parts of London; particularly in Clerkenwell 
and that neighbourhood. There are people who colleét' bones, 
and after extraG&ing the oil, of:which they make greafe for 
carriage-wheels, what remains is calcined to afhes, for the pur- 
pole of fmelting. He next gives the procefs of feparating 
gold from filver by aqua-fortis;.and on this occafion defcribes 
the’ manner of preparing, from a folution of copper, the blue 
pigment called: verditer. He proceeds to the purification of 
gold from: filver and bale metals, by. cementation, where the 
acid refolved ‘into fumes, is applied to the metal-at the fame 
time -ftrongly heated, and corrodes a part of the filver, though 
its proportion'be very minate. He then defcribes the method 
of refining gold from filver and bafe metals by antimony; as 
‘alfo’' its purification: from platina; :filvér, and bafe metals, by 


-aqua-regia, What»follows is the extraction of a fmall portion 


of gold from-adatge quantity of filver : the extraaion of gold 
from copper j\and:the Separation: of gold from gilt work.— 
Seftion' 10: contains the method: of:tinging glafs and enamel 
by preparations of gold ; ‘which is extremely curious, 

In:the next feGiion, we find the .mineral ‘hiftory of gold, 
which. mentions all the: parts of the world where it is now 
found, including even the kingdom of Great-Britain, many 
parts of which afford {mall quantities of it to this day. 

There are two noble Scotch families which have pieces of 
pure gold: weighing above an ounce each, found upon their 


own lands near the Lead Hills in North-Britaia. We our- © 


felves have feen feveral pieces of the fame metal collected. in 
the fame place upon the fide of a rivulet after torrents and 
heavy rains; and we have been very well informed that about 
fixty years ago, an Englifhman made a very comfortable for- 
tune by gathering thefe grains, during a courfe of twenty years 
that he lived in this country. 

Dr. Lewis obferving that the negroes on the coaft of Guiney 
frequently aduiterate their gold duft with filings of brafs, pro- 
pofes the hydroftatical ballahce, a mixture of aqua-fortis, and 
other methods for diftinguifhing the cheat: but the truth is, 
the African company retains in every fort a gold-taker, who 
feparates the brafs from the gold in the moft dexterous manner, 
by means of a common biow-pipe and the touch-ftone, and 
that with fuch expedition and exaétnefs as’ are altogether in- 
credible. Any chemical procefs for this purpofe would > beim- 
practicable, confidering the nature of the trade. —We with the 
doétor had been more full in his account of the feparation of 
gold from earthy and ftony bodies by water, and by mercury, 
the methods practifed in the Weft Indies; as well as of its ex- 
traction when intimately combined in the compofition of fands, 
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and with the ores of other metals. If we are not miftaken, 
Frazer and D'Ulloa are more particular and: fatistaory on this 
fubjed. The twelfth: fection treats of the alchemical hiftory 
of gold, including the various .methods by which a fet of 
wrong-headed philofophers pretended to attain the art of 
tranfmutation. 

* The alchemifts fuppofed that nasnres in all her works aim- 
in'g at perfe€tion, in producing metals aimed-at gold: that the 
imperfeét. or bafe metals failed of being gold, either from a_re- 
dundancy or’ deficiéney of fome particular element in their 
compofition, or for want of fufiicient codtion, maturation, or 
depuration of their principles; and that art could correét or 
remove thefe impediments, fo as to complete the work which 
nature had begun. 

‘ They {ppofed the general principles of metals to he 
chiefly two fubftances, to which they gave the names of mer- 
cury and folphor ; and:that of both thefe there were different 
kinds, particularly of the latter; which they admitted as many 
varieties of as there are metals ; and which, in.gold, they held 
to be pure, red, fixt aid incombuitible, but of different qua- 
lities'in the other meta]s. In thefe points there is no perfec 
uniformity among ‘the different alchemical philofophers, which 
indeed could not be expected. in hypothefes on fo abftrufe a 
fubjeét, where experience had afforded fo little light: fome have 
added'a faline, fome an earthy, and others an arfenical principle. 

* They fuppofed that the pure metcurial, folphureous, or 
other principles of which they imagined gold to be compofed, 
were contained, feparately, in ceriain other bodies. Thefe 
principles therefore they.endeayowred to colle&, and to con- 
coét and incorporate by long digetlions. In the many. volumes 
written profeffedly to teach the-procefs at full leng:b, the fub- 
jes, from which the golden feeds are to be obtained, are 
wrapt in impenetrable obfcurity : thus much is plain, that the 
juppofed adepts in this mytfterious ‘fcienice do not all make 
choice of the fame fubjedts, or work upon them in the fame 
manner, their. practice being poeney adapted to their part 
cular hypothefes.’ 

After ail, fou e very. ingenious alchenitiia, and at the fame 
time very honelt men, and among ‘the reft Boerhaave himfelf, 
continued to the laft in the fame opinion, that the tranfmu- 
tation of meta!s was not unattainable. The alchemifis afpired 
alfo at the elixir, which was a produét of a higher order ftill, 
called likewitle she medicine for metals, the tinGure, the philofophers 

fione; which by being projected on’a large quantity of any of 
the inferior metals in fufion, fhould change them into fine 
pold ; which being laid on a plate of filver, copper, or iron, 
and moderately heated, fhould fink into the metal, and change 
into 
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into gold all the parts it was applied on ;. which, on being pro-. 


perly heated with puresgold, thould change the gold into a 
fubftance of the fame nature and vittue with irfelt, fo as thus 
to be fulceptible of perpetual multiplication ; and which by. 
continued coétion, fhould have its power more and more exalted, 
fo as to be able to tranfmute greater and greater quantities of 
the inferior metals, &c. &c. Alchemilts have: moreover en- 
deavoured to find a method for deftroying gold, which they 
affirm, is more difficult thaa its. produGion: this. view they: 
have eagerly profecuted on the fuppofition that its defirugtion: 
or decompofition would: afford fome grounds for its artificial 
production. Mr. Boyle himfelf was of opinion this was prace. 
ticable, and even gives a procefs, hy which he imagined part of 
the fubltance of gold was tranfmuted to filver : but he certainly 
was miftaken. 

In feétion. 13. we are made: acquainted with the different 
imitations of gold, called Pinchbeck, Prince’s metal, &c. Then 


he defcribes gold coloured pigments, gold-coloured varnifh, ot 


lacker; and in his addition to the hittory of gold,: he deferibes 
the method of embellifhing linen with flowers and other orna- 
ments of gold leaf: but: we muft own the machine is defcribed 
in fuch a manner as is not eafily comprehended. We are af- 
terwards favoured with many curious experiments on the con- 
yerGion of plafs veffels into porcelain, and for eftablifhing the 
principles of the art, containing the fuccefsful changes produced 
in green glafs by baking; a comparifon of the effeéts of dif- 
ferent kinds of materials on green glafs by baking; together 
with experiments of the baking of different forts of glafs, and 
of bodies approaching to a vitreous nature.-—As thele. experi- 
ments, however, did not fucceed, it were to. be wifhed our an- 
thor had tried others upon mixtures of two’ different earths 
femivitrefied, which he feems to think are the bafis of the true 
porcelain. —We have good reafon to bejieve that the porcelain 
made at Chelfea was a compofition of Aint and: pipe clay -le- 
vigared together.——After this difcufion, our author expatiates 
on the expanfion and-contrattion of certain bodies at the time 
of their pafling from a fluid to a folid ftate, 

‘It has been frequently: obferved, that when deine 
prepared with different: fluids, as quickfilyer, fpirit of wine, 
water, and oil, have two diflant points of heat marked equally 
on them all, and the fpaces between -dwided into an equal 
number of parts; the heat, which makes the fluid in one 
expand to any of thefe intermediate points, thall. raife that 
in another above the correfponding divifion, and in another 
not fo high, It was probably this irregularity in the expanfion 
of the fluids, that prevented the agreement of the mercurial 
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and fpirit thermometers which Boerhaave fays he had made’ 
for him by Fahrenheit: the different expanfions of different 
kinds of glafs, to which the ingenious artift has recourfe in or- 
der to. account for the variation, appears to be infufficient for 
producing it; fince, if the expanfion of the two tubes be al-, 
ways uniform, or in the fame proportions to one another, the 
quantity of this expanfion cannot influence the apparent: pro- 
portional expanfions of the fluids. I have feen a mercurial and 
{pirit thermometer very nearly correfpond,:at different divi- 
fions, from the freezing point to the heat of melted wax : the 
divifions of the mercurial one were all equal, thofe of. the 
other widened .upwards; as if heated fpirit either expanded 
more, or heated mercury lefs, by a certain additiona) heat; 
than the fame fluids do by an equal addition of heat made ‘to: 
them in a colder ftate. Reaumur fays, that water from freez- 
ing to temperate expands only one tenth part as much as fpirit 
does, but that from freezing to boiling it expands half a¢ much’ 
as fpirit in the fameinterval, Though the. difference ‘in the 
proportion at different periods of the heat. is’ doubtlefs very 
confiderable, I apprehend it does not amount to quite fo 
much as this, and that the miftake arofe from fuppofing the 
full heat of. boiling water to have been communicated to the 
fpirit thermometer immerfed in it fora little time ; whereas 
fpirit cannot bear fo ‘great a heat as that in which water boils, 
and confequently, in this part of the experiment,. the fpirit wag 
lefs heated than the. water it was compared with, Thefe va- 
tiations in the proportional expantions of different fluids feem 
to have been little confidered by thofe who have given com+ 
parifons of different thermometers, by. reducing the divifions 
of one to thofe of the other from only two correfponding 
points on each.’ 

He proceeds to confider the nature of ice, wax, refins, ani- 
mal fat, pure clay, and gypfum, or plafter of Paris, as alfo 
the contraction and dilatation of filver, lead, tin, copper, ion, 
and other metals, 

His next inquiry relates to the blowing of air into furnaces by 
a fall of water. After having deferibed the different kinds of 
bellows, he obferves there is another method of applying water, 
fo as to produce a ftrong biaft, by means more fimple than 
any of the foregoing, and a little expence. A ftream of wa- 
ter, ‘falling through ‘a pipe, in certain circumftances, carries 
air down with it, and this air, afterwards difengaged from the 
water at the bottom, may be fo colle&ed as to have no other 
vent than a pipe which fhall carry it to the furnace. ‘He fpe- 
cifies thefe machines, beginning with a fimple pipe, fach as is 
ufed at Tivoli, near Rome: the next is a; pipe with air holes, 
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inferted into an air veffel, fuch as they wlein forges'in different 
parts of France: thirdly, a funnel and pipe without-holes, in- 
ferted into an air veffel, like that ufed near Salan on-the Lac 
de Guarde: fourthly, a funnel and pipe with air holes, in- 
ferted into an air veffel, like thofe conftruéted at Lead- 
hills in Scotland; in Dauphiné in France, at Foix', at -St, 
Pierre in Languédoc. . Then he gives experiments and, obfer- 
vations for the improvement of thofe machines, and for. efta- 
blithing their principles of action.—The following fe&tion is 
intitled, The Hiftory of Colours; but in fac it is no more than 
the hiftory of black, which indeed is fully inveftigated in. all 
its varieties; native black colours, black chalk, pit-coal; black 
fands, black lead, black vegetable juices, cuttle fith ink, black 
produced by fire, viz. foot blacks, black metallic calces ; black 
produced by mixtures, fuch as black,from iron, black from fil- 
ver, black from lead and fulphur, black from the combination 
of other colours; black paints and .varpifhes, compofition for 
marking fheep, compofition. for preferving -wood, &c, for 
blacking leather ; fpirit varnifh, amber varnifh for papier ma- 
ché, &c. varnith for metals ; fealing- wax, printing ink, roll- 
ing-prefs ink, common writing ink; dying of woollen black 
with galls, logwood, and. vitriol; with verdigris; method of 
dying cloth grey ; of dying wool black without galls, and from 
a combination of colours. He goes on to give the methods of 
dying filk black ; of dying hats black : of giving the black dye 
to linen and cotton; of ftaining wood, ivory, ftones, &c. 
black ; and finithes this inquiry with an account of black glafs 
and enamel. 

The laft divifion of the book is allotted to the hiftory of Pia- 
tina, a metallic fubftance brought from the Spanifth Weft- 
Indies ; it is in fome degree malleable, may be caft into toys, 
and in fpecific gravity very near equal to gold. As itis nota 
great many years fince it made its firft appearance in Europe, 
it, has-exercifed the talents of almoft all the able alchemifts in 
different parts of Chriftendom, and among the reft our au- 
thor, who gives here a full detail of all the experiments which 
it has undergone, whether by relaxation, precipitation, fu- 
fion, or folution. 

‘The foregoing hiftory has brought us acquainted with a 
-mineral fubftance, whofe metallic afpe@t, great weight, mallea- 
bility, and perfe& mifcibility with all the common. metallic 
bodies, are fufficient charaéters of its being a true metal ;— 
which abides fixt and uncalcined in the ftrongeft fires, is no- 
wife fcorified by nitre, or by lead or-bifmuth, nor’ diffolved by 
vitreous bodies, aud which is therefore a perfe& metal, of the 
fame clafs with gold andSfilver, and perhaps more perfect, or 
lefs 
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Jef alterable, than they :—which, with the colour of filver, 
poffcffes the fpecific weight, and feveral other of the reputedly 
moft difcriminative properties of’ gold ; refifting, equally with 
gold, amany agents, which difcolour, corrode, diffolve, or fco-’ 
rify filver and the bafe metals, as air and fulphureous exhala- 
tions, the nitrous, marine, and vitriolic acids, both io their 
liquid flate aid when refolved by fire into fame, and fulpbur 
and antimony in fufion :—~with thefe valuable properties of 
gold, it adds fome to gold itfelf, making it both lefs' foft and 
lefs fufible, which no other alloy does: hence a due propor- 
tion of it bids fair to’ remove thofe inconveniencies, Which the 
enamellers complain of, whea they work upon plates ether of 
fine gold or of alloyed gold.’ 

Tne Appendix contains additional obfervations, on portable 
furnaces ; on glafles gilt on the edges; gilding on the covers 
of books; melting of gold; fufibility of mixtures of gold and 
copper ; calcination, &c. of tin with gold; of gold with fat 
microcofmicus ; on gold plates for enamelling; on touch- 
ftone; on Caffius’s precipiiate; ruby glafs ; and a multitude 
of other fubjects equally carious and inrerefting, fome of thera 
iHuftrated wich copper- plates. 

On the whole, we may fafely aver there is a great fund of 
very vfeful knowledge contained in this book, which would 
have been ftill more complete, had the author treated the orher 
colours in the fame manner as he has difcutled black ; and had 
he been as circumfiantial in his inveftipation of iron and cop- 
per, as he has been in his remarks upon gold ; this laft being 
but a foreign confideration in comparifon of the two formes, 
which are lately become objets of importance as native pro- 
duets of Great Britain, | 
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1X. A General Hiftory of the World, from the Creation to the 
pryent Time. By William Guthrie, BE; John Gray. Eg; and 
oshers eminent in ois Branch of Literature: Vol. X. Sve. 
Price 55. Newbery. 


W° have already taken notice (fee vol. xix. pag. 216) of 
the peculiar advantages attending the method in which 
this hiftory is compofed, by conneéting one part of it with an- 
other, and by proper references preventing unneceflary repe- 
titions. No hiflory is more fubje& to fuch inconveniencies than 
that of Iralv. The country infelf, taken in its largeft extent, 
comprehends a number of ftates independent, or pretending 
to independency, which, however, has been occafionally dif- 
puted by jhe emperors of Germany, contending to be the fac- 
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geffors of Charles the Great, on the one hand, and by the popes 
on the other, as heirs to the celebrated countefs Matilda, upon 
whole poffeffions the German emperors alfo had a,claim, To 
have comprehended a hiftory of, fo. many feparate ftates in an 
oftavo volume would have been impracticable, had the f{cenes 
of aftion, like thofe of ancient Italy, been transferred to dife 
tant countries: the author of the volame before us has therefore 
cunfined them folely to italy, and has availed himfelf of the 
frequent bickerings and intercourfes which one ftate had with 
another, to throw the hiftory of that country into.a methodical 
view ; but directed by two lights, the civil.and ecclefiaftical in- 
terefis- 

In a general work like this, an Englith reader of any tafte, 
who reads either for intormation or amufement, is only,to expect 
particular details of the doges, potcitas, maftives, and other 
magiftrates that governed the petty ftares of Italy, fo far as 
they have a relation to the two great principles we have al- 
ready mentioned, the intereft of the pontiffs, and that of, the 


emperor. It is true, the hiftories of Venice and Genoa con- - 


tain. many fplendid fcenes of adtion in coyntries far diftant, from 
either of thofe republics; but they are, of courfe, related in 
the hiftories of thofe countries, and. caunot properly be faid to 
belong to a hiftory of Italy. 

The volume before us opens: with a hort recapitulation of 
Charlemagne’ s Italian expeditions, and the hiftory of ‘his fucy 
ceffors, emperors or kings of Italy. Even fo carly as the days 
of his fon Lewis, pope Pafchal pretended to difpute the de; 
pendency of his election.and nomination, upon the emperor; 
and we learn, that while he was making the meaneft fubmifiions 
to the emperor Lewis, he ordered the eyes of two eminent pre- 
lates to be put out for preaching up obedience to the temporal 
power, and then publicly fwore upon the gofpels that he knew 
nothing of the matter. The weaknefs of the immediate fuc- 
ceffors of Charles the Great, the impolitic divifion of his terri- 
tories, the uncertain fyftem of inheritagce among them, and 
many other caufes, but, above all, the fupertlition of the 
times contributed to keep alive the papal claim of independency 
upon the temporal power, however ftrongly guarded againit by 
deeds confented to by the popes themlelves. The hiftory: of 
the popedom about the year 926, contains fych fcenes of profli- 
gacy as are beyond expreffion, apd are thus defcribed in the 
work before us: ' 

‘© The famous Marozia, widow to Adelbert, count of Tuf- 

cany, but now the wife of Guido, marquis of Tufcany, was 
at, that time, in a manner, miftrefs of the fee of Rome. She 
had raifed to the popedom her own adulterous fon, whom fhe 
had by pope Sergius III. called John X. and being in cin 
o 
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of the caftle of St. Angelo, commanded the city of Rome, while 
Hugh was ftrengthening himfelf by alliances with the Greeks, 
Germans, and Venetians, and thereby he quelled the many 
confpiracies and plots that'were formed againft his life and dig- 
nity. Marozia had then a variance with thé pope Stephen, 
another of her fons, ‘who, at her defire, was thrown into prifon, 
and fuffocated by her hufband Guido. Soon after the became 
a widow, and fhe offered her perfon in marriage, with the go- 
vernment of Rome, to Hugh, who accepted of both, though 
he was the brother of her former hufband. Hugh had {carcely 
got poffeffion, when he’was ignominioufly expelled by Alberic, 
another of Marozia’s fons ; and the Romans attempting to re- 
ftore their republican conftitution, chofe Alberic for their con- 
ful and patrician. In 928, pope Leo VI. dicd, and was fuc- 
ceeded by Stephen VII. whole fate we have already feen. He 
was fucceeded by John XI, another fon of Marozia, by pope 

ergius, while Hugh gave the marquifate of Tufcany to his 
brother Bofon, and put out the eyes of his brother Lambert, 
who wasits legal owner. The Italians then again offered their 
crown to Rodolph, who compromifed matters with Hugh, 
while the Saracens ravaged Genoa, and other parts of Italy. 
The Italians next made’ an offer of their crown to Arnold of 
Bavaria, but he was totally defeated by Hugh, who affociated 
his fon, Lothaire, with him in his government, and married 
him to Adelaide, Rodolph’s daughter. 

* The Romans, all this time, continued to live under a re- 
publican form of government; and, about the year 932, Hugh 
marched again{t them with an army; but the Romans defend- 
ed themfelves fo bravely, that he was obliged to retire. The 
feveral fucceflions, at this time, among the Italian princes, are 
fo confufed, that it is next to impoflible to develop them, 
through the inaccuracies of names, the intermarriages, and 
fometimes double marriages, divorces, adulteries, and arbi- 
trary proceedings of the feveral parties. The facerdotal, civil, 
and military characters, were commonly blended in one perfon, 
as chance, intereft, or ambition dire&ed; and we now hear of 
one Manaffes, a bifhop of Arles, who was a’general officer un- 
der Hugh, and, at the fame'time, archbifhop of Milan, bifhop 
of Verona and Mantua, and bifhop and marquis of Trent. 
Hugh, about the year 936, conciliated to his intereft, by mar- 
riace and favours, Berefigar’ and Anfcatius, the grand!ons of 
the emperor Berengar by his daughter Gifla, wife to Adelbert, 
marquis of {[yrea, and who were two of the moft powerful fub- 
jeéts in Italy. He likewife gave his daughter in marriage to 
Alberic, with whom he concluded a peace; but deprived his 
brother Bofon, who was caballing againft him, of the marqui- 
fate of Tufcany, which he beftowed upon one Hubert.’ 
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In the year 962, our author thus proceeds in deleting, new 
fcenes of wickednefs : 

* During thofe tranfa&tions, .O&avian Sporco, faid .to be an- 
other fon of Marozia, by Alberic, the Reman patrician, was, 
through his family intereft, eleGed pope, though no-more than 


eighteen years of age, and took the name of John XI: ;He . 


declared war againft Berengar, .on-aceount-of the .dutchy:. of 
Spoleto, of which both pretended: to have the difpofal. The 
mtereft of John happened to be the moft powerful in: thofe 
parts, and Berengar was obliged to retize to Pavia,: while the 
pope and the archbifhop of Milan, with other Italian .priaces, 
offered the crown of Italy to’ Otho, provided he would once 
more march to their afliftance. . The tyranny of Berengar had 
rendered him odious to the. Italians, of. -his)own, partys? and, 
though they were forty thoufand ftrong, they ,refufed.:to fetve 
under him, unlefs they were commanded, by -his fon. Adelbert, 
and unlefs Berengar fhould reGgn the kingdom. The latter re- 
jefted the condition, his army fepasated,..andjthe chiefs.of his 
party went over to Otho, who: was) crowned king: of Italy at 
Milan, Berengar and _his family. wereobliged to keep them- 
felves concealed in various parts of Italy; but Otho, in 962, 


received from the pope the imperial crown at Rome. .; Mutual 


oaths and promifes pafied between the pope and the emperor 
on this occafion, and it was agreed that-no future,pope! dhould 
be chofen but with the confent and in the prefence of the impe- 
tial commiffaries at Rome, who, in right-of their emperor, 
were at liberty to exercife ats of fovereignty and jurifdi€ion in 
that capital. 

© After thofe regulations, whieh extended the imperial av- 
thority over Italy much farther thamthe! pope intended it thould 
reach, Otho marched with his army to extinguifh the remains 
of Berengar’s party; and hjs holinefs-made adeeret treaty with 
Adelbert for driving the Germans out of Italy.  Otho:com- 
plained bitterly of this confederacy ;, but John, though~ young 
and abandoned to all kinds of vice, was, at once, brave and 
politic, treated his ambafladors with great contemptsrand re- 


ceived Adelbert at Rome as the man deftined: to deliver Italy — 


from imperial tyranny. . It happened, however, that the Italian 
noblemen, who always hated the pope, favoured Otho, who 
marched to their relief; which obliged: John to retire from 
Rome with all the papal treafures.. Otho, upon his arrival at 
Rome, called together an. aflembly, of ecclefiaftics ; in which 
all kind of crimes. that the wickedpefs of the human heart, or 
the wantonnefs of impiety, could fuggett, were’ alledged and 
proved againft John, who not appearing, was depofed:from: the 
popedom ; and, jn his room, was eleéted «his chief fecretary 
: . Lee 
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Leo; _who, though a layman, was comeécrated, and aflumed 
the name of Leo VII. This new pope, ‘in gratitude to hi¢ 
benefactor, confirmed and enlarged ail the imperial preroga- 
tives over the pope; afd Otho, unadviledly difmiffiing his troops’ 
from Rome, was on the point of being farprifed by the depofed 
pope John; who, by the force of noney, had brought the 
fickle Romans to fide with him; but the emperor was faved by 
the valour of His German folitiers. 

< Otho’s troops were, all this while, pushing the fiege of 
Monte Feltri; which having reduced, Berengar, and his wife 
Villa, fell into his hands. The former died a prifoner in 
Germany two years after, Adelbert ftill continaed to make 
head againit the emperor, and had thrown fttong garrifons 
into Spoleto and Camarino. Otho marched to reduce thofe 
cities; and John was fo well beloved by the Roman ladies, 
that he was again admitted into Rome: where, in an aflem- 
bly of the bifhops, he reverfed all the decrees of Leo,’ and 
punithed the chiefs of the imperial faGion with the lofs of. 
their tongues, nofes, and hands. While he was thus purfus 
ing his revenge, he purfued his pleafures likewife; but, in two 
or three days after holding the aflembly, he was murdered by 
the hufband of a Roman lady, with wham he was found in 
bed.’ 

At this time it is remarkable, that the people of Rome en- 
deavoured to form themfelves into a repoblic; and the reft of 
the Italians had long projeéted a fcheme, in which they were dif- 
appointed by the emperor Otho, of erecting Italy into a king- 
dom to be governed by an Italian. 

‘ This (fays our author, in defcribing the progref of the 
emperor Otho againft the Romans and Italians) is one of the 
moit important gras in the modern hiftory of Italy, becaufe, 
at that time, it was, in a manner, new modelled by Otho. 
He divided it into the following provinces: Apulia and Cala- 
biia (to which he appears to have had a claim, either by ceffion 
from the Greek emperor, or as the dowry of the princefs); the 
dukedom of Benevento; the provinces of Campania, and the 
Romagna; the dukedoms of Spoleto, Tufcany, and Lombardy; 
and the marquifates of Ancona, Verona, Trevjfo, Friuli, and 
Genoa. Benevento, the ancient Samnium, Otho bellowed up- 
on a duke who bore its name, Campania, including Lucania, 
was divided among the dukes of Capua, Naples, and Salerno. 
Rome and; the Romagna, Ravenna and its exarthate, Spoleto, 
Tufcany, and the marquifate of Ancona, was bettowed upon 
the popes; but they never pofieiled them. The remaining 
part of Italy formed that kingdom of which Otho pretended ta 
be king. I: is difficult, from the moft enlightened accounts, to 
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diftingwith the nature of all the feudal tenures that Otho and 
his predeccflurs inflituted in Italy, The moft probable Opi«~ 
nion is, that they differed from one another only in the pro 
portion of the acknowledgments the feudatories were to pay, 
and the privileges they were fuffered to exercife. ‘It is certain 
that the German emperors pretended to be lords paramount 
over all; but that their fovereignty was always difputed by the 
popes, and fometimnes difowned by ftates and princes, when 
linked together in a powerful confederacy. Exclufive of the di- 
vifion we have mentioned, were the free cities, which formed the 
richeft part of Italy. Their capital privilege confifted in the 
power they had of chufing their own magiftrates, or. poteftas, 
who, however, were obliged to take an oath of allegiance to the 
emperor, before the buh: OP, oF the imperial commiffary, “The 
tribute which they paid in confideration of this privilege, con- 
fifted in a certain quantity of corn for fubfitting the king’s 
troops, which was called fodera, and which was commonly con- 
verted into money, The next {pecies was, the making, Keep- 
inz, and repairing public roads, for the conveniency of the 
royal troops, and this was called parata, The laft was the fur- 
nifhing lodging, and all accommodations to the King’s troops, 
whether they were in quafters, or encamped ; and this fpecies 


was called manfoniacum. 
‘Ic vould not be difficult to prove, that the original of all 


thofe duties lay in the Gothic conftitutions, and exifted from 
the earlieft ages. They were even carried from Germany ioto 
Britain, where they may be ftill traced in the ancient referva- 
tions of the Englith kings; and they continucd in full force. 
during the Saxon government there, Te was likewife about this 
period, that the feveral denominations of honour were regu- 
lated. The titles of duke, marquis, and count, were known 
before; but Orho fixed their diltin@ions. A duke had a civil, 
as well as a military command, and headed his own tenants in 
time of war. The marquiffes were fuppoled to ferve on horfe- 
back, in time of peace as well as war, and were confervators of. 
the limits, as laid down by the lords paramount; and the counts 
were obliged to attend the perfons of the fovereign, as often as 
they required them, either in peace or war. Each was obliged 
to furnith 4 number of foldiers apainft the fovereign’s enemies, 
according to the value of their fic afs; but this provifion was pro- 
duétive ‘of valt ‘revolutions ‘in Europe, ‘by leaving the feudae 
tories at liberty to maintain larger armies, which in time they 
einployed to the deftrudion of their neighbours, til at laft 
they became roo  powerfat for their fovereighs. ‘The office. of 
captain ‘took rife about this time, and’ was then, as’now, ap. - 


plicd only in a military fenfe; being an officer appointed to’ 
the 
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the command of .a certain number of men, at the pleafure of 
their refpedtive fuperiors. In Italy, the commander of the’. 
pers s of free ftates, and citics, was known by the name of 
captain, as they were not of dignity enough to conftirute of- 
ficers of a highe® rank. The next in command to a captain 
was called a valvafor, and their firbalterns were termed val- 
vafins; terms that aré pow in deffuctude. “Otho was’ pre- 
paring to clear Italy of the Saraceds, when being obliged to. 
return to Germany, he there died fa 33.” 

We have given this quotation to prove that the. author is 
filly Mahler of his fobject ; nor do we rémember to have feen 
the oiigin of fees, tribures, and titles, fo fuccindlly handled 
in day other work. 

ces. other particulars, we find in this volume a moft cu- 

$ ‘biftory of the crufadé dgainft-che Albigentes, great part 
dbaebich is little known to the pub ic and the whole is well 
Mediated for én¢res fing our dere gab of the papal power 
ang tyranny; but it is too long to adinit ofa quotation, and 
f60 important to be curtailed. 

~The biftory of Italy takes up 390 pages, and is’ fucceeded 
by that: of France... The author (for it is evidently the work 
Of wae Hand) has, we percéive, taken great pains to avoid, 
under the divilfion of his work, a repetition of what he had 
already related in the hiftory of Getmany, that of both coun- 
tries being fometimes the fame. “ 

To. conclude,” though we do not prétend to recommend 
this work ‘as being fufficient for the inftruétion of a feholar, 
yet we apprehend it is entirely fo for the information of a 
gentleman. The author evidently labours under great dif- 
advantages from the narrownefs of his plan ; and a judicious 
perufer will eafily perceive that he has. confiderable obligations’ 
to the Univerfal Héftory. 
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X. ‘Yh Pfalms, tranflaed “and parapbrafed in Englith Perfe.. 
By, James Merrick, M. 4. 4f0, 10s. 6d. Newbery. 


XI. A Tranflation of the Pfalms of David, attempied in the Spirit 
' of Chrifianity, and adapted to, the Divine, Service. By Chti- 
_ftopher Smart, 4... 4t0. Pr. 10s. 6d. Bathurit. 


HE Pfalms of David have been perhaps oftener tranf- 
lated than any other compofitions in the world. 1n 
Greek they have been verfified by. Apollinaris bifhop of Lao- 
dicea, /Emilius Portus, Dionyfius Petavius, and Duport; in 


Latin, by Beza, Flaminius, Eobanus Heffus, Buchanan, — 
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ton, and others; and in Englith, by Mr. Sandys, Dr. Wood- 
ford, Sir John Denham, nd a. multitude of fueceeding: bards. 
But few of them have prefetved the fire and energy of the ori- 
ginal. The generality of our northern poets either ‘fink into a 
low profaic ftile, or attempt ta taife their numbers ” an ‘afs 
feted pomp of words. 

In our common tranflation, which, in this place i is perfeally 
agreeable to the Hebrew, the following comparifon. is cemark- 
ably plain and fimple‘: Like as the bart defreth the wager -brooks 
fp fongerb my foul after thee, O God. But in our poetical verfionss 
how is it‘encumbered with additional otnaments, the fiGions of 
imagination ft 


‘ As pants the hart for cooling ftreams, | 
When heated in the chate; a ° 
So longs my'foul, O Ged, for thee, 
And thy refrefbing grace.’ 
Tate and Brady. 
* As when the doynding: hart; in thirft extream, — 
With breaft Jutlime, pants for the coohng ftream’; 
So sg my foul, fo = for thee, my God:* 
Wheatland and Puvefters 


« Like as the hart defices the brook, 
Ia fammer’sbeat extreme degres, 
With panting breaft and wifful look, 
So, longs.my foul for thee.’ Smart, 


a 


£ As pants the hart for cooing {prings, . 
So.loags my foul, O hing. of kings, : } 
Thy facein hear approach to fee; | silt 
So thirlts, great fource of hfe, for thee.’ Merrick.: 


This imftance will thew as, that the genuine graces of the 
Hebrew mufe are not to be expefed ip any franflation which is 
embarraffed by‘the fetters of rhyme. 

In the 24th Pfalm, a beautiful thought is tortured for the 
fake of ‘the metre, and ftretched like q dwarf on, the wi of 
Procruftes. | 


‘ On golden hinges as ye/wing, 
Ye gates, ye doors of endle/s mafs, 
Lift, lift your arches, and the king 
Of glory thall repa/s.’ Smart. 


* Lift, lift your heads, each hallow’d gate, 
Aloft, with fadden fpring, your weight 
Ye everlatting portals, reat; 
Behold the king of glory:near.*- ss Merrick, - 
Vou. XX. September, 1765. P The 
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The laft Pfalm concludes with thefe expreffive words: Let 
every thing that hath breath praife the Lord. But this beautiful 
fentiment, when it is modelled by the) poet; is’ adulterated 
with a mixture of new ideas, which are threwn‘in for no other 
purpofe but to fillup the meafure of the verfe ; by which ‘means 
the force and elegance of this emphatical: period is nt ay . 


¢ All who. vital breath enjoy, 
In his praife that breath employ, 
And in one great chorus, join ; 
Praife, O praile, the name divine,’ Merrick, 


This is a reafonable amplification, and the third line fup- 
ports the idea in a proper manner ; but how diffufe and af- 
fefted' is the foNowing verfion ! 


‘ Let all things that have breath to breathe, 
From heav’n:above, from earth beneath, 
To Chrift’s renown repair ; 
O give him back your breath again, 
Put all the life into the ftrain, 
- And foar by praife and pray’r!’ Smart. 


The moft concife tranflation of this paffage which we have 
feen in verfe, is this by Mr. Philips ; 
© Let ev'ry creature that hath breath 
Extol the living God.’ 


It is indeed impoflible to compofe a poeticaliverfion with- 
out the help of adfcititious embellithments ; yet it ,is evident 
that if thefe ornaments are not introduced with great propriety, 
they only ferve to corrupt the purity, and debate the dignity of 
the facred author. A northern bard, however, cannot eafily 
add a fentiment which is equal to. the grand conceptions of 
the oriental prophet, For this reafon, perhaps, the Pfalmift 
/appears more majeflic in our, profe trapdatiqg than in any 
other modern drefs. ° 

It has been obferved, that there is no ancient author more 
likely to betray an injudicious interpreter into meannefles, 
than Homer; as it requires the utmoft {kill and-addrefs to 
preferve that venerable air of fimplicity, which is‘ one of the 
charatteriftical marks of that-poet, without finking the expref- 
fion or the fentiment into’ contempt. ‘‘This obfervation may 
with equal propriety be applied to the Pfalmift. ° Take the fol- 
lowing inftances.. The fparrow bath found. ber.an houfe,: and the 
fuallow a neft where foe may lay her young; even thy altars, O 
Lord of bofts, my king and my God.. Mr. Smart’s tranflation of 
thie paffage has a ludicrous appearance. 


* Yea, 
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* Yea, there the ff pare? takes her perch, | 
And builds her houfe on’ high, 

And fwallows in their Maker’s church, 
Their craving wants fupply,’ 


Mr, Merrick reprefents the fame idea ia a mote poetic file. 


‘ Eternal king, within thy dome, 
The {parrow finds her. peaceful home ; 
With her the dove, a licens’d gueft, 
Affiduous tends her infant neft, 

And to thy altar’s fure defence 
Commit$ th’ uzfeather’d innocence.’ 


We are afraid, however, that,the poet will-hardly be able 


to juftify the laft.expreffion. 

In the defeription of a ftorm at fea, in the 107th Pfalm, 
the mariners, in theif confufed agitation, are compared to men 
intoxicated with liquor ; Tey reel to and fro, and flagger like a 
drunken man; and aré at their apits end. Mr.-Smart fays, 


‘ With frequent thocks 
The veffel rocks, 
They ftagger as in drink; 
And as they tofs 
Are at a lofs 
For péw’r-to aé& ot think.’ 


Mr. Merrick with more dignity— | 
* As gorg’d with wine, in wild amaze 
They reel from fide to fide, 
Nor hope furvives, their fouls to raife, 
Nor reafon wakes to guide.’ 
The Pfalmift, fpeaking of the lenity of the este mie Being 
towards the Ifraelites, during their perpetual rebellions in the 
wildernefs, obferves, that their Maker confdered that they were 


but flefo, and that they avere even as. @ wind that paffeth away, and 
cometh not again, This. comparifon is delicate and affeing ; 


but what fhall we fay of this tranflation ? 


‘ For he confider’d of what ftuff 


’sFrail mortals are begot, , 
And that they're like the wind—a pof — 


Which paffes, and is not.’ Smart. 
How much more tender and pathetic are the following lines ! 
© Indulgent he their frame futvey’d, 
Of fleth: and frailty knew them made, 


A wind that, life’s thort paflage o’er, 
Flits tranfient, and returns no more.’ Metrick. 
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In the :osth Pfalm,: the very names of thofe Vermin which 
infeited the land of Egypt, are fufficient to debafe the language 
of every tranflator who has not a delicate imagination, and an 
extraordinary command of words, Let us fee how Mr. Smart 
acquits himfelf on this occafion ; ; 


* He turn’d their waters into blood, | 


fpirit. 


As they rebell’d the more; 
And fithes, choak’d in fuch a flood, 
Were thrown upon the fhore. 


The pools o’erflow’d with frogs unclean, 
Which on the land were heap’d, 

And were in royal chambers feen, 
And on the couches leap’d. 


He fpake—and of a thoufand forms 
Came flies of deadly fling, 

And filthy lice in fwarms on fwarms, 
On pompous garments cling. 


The hail in maffy ftones he fhot, 
The trees and. herbs to wound ; 
And, ’midft the ‘fhow’r, the lightnings hot 
ame flafhing on the ground. 


He fmote their vines and fig-trees void, 
Of bloffom, Jeaf, and fruit; 

And all their woods and groves deftroy d, 
By breaking branch and root. ! 


He fpoke—the caterpillars came, ''' 

' And locafts with his pow’rs, 

A num’rous troop to mar and maim 
The tender gra(s:and flow’rs. 


The firft-born of the land he fmote, 

And caus’d’a‘gen’ral grief, ©. « , 
Their youths of moft efpecial note, 

And of their ftrength the chief.’ 


. Merrick has tranflated’ this paflage with delicacy and 


‘ The heav’n-ftruck Nile’s extended flood 
Now rolls-a.current, black with blood j 
While breathlefs on their oozy bed 

In ‘heaps the finny tribes are fpread. ' 

The loathfome frog, a num’rous birth, 
Springs inftant from the teeming earth, 
Nor walls that guard a monarch’s reft 
Know to exclude the hideous gueft. 


He 
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He bids; and through the darken’d ait 
In troops th’ affembling flies repair, 
And fwartns of reptiles, fcatter’d wide, 
Rebuke) the faithlefs tyrant’s pride, 
In league againft them now confpire © 
The, rufhing hail, and bick’ring Gre ; 
And, initant, by the tempeft torn, 

| "Their cain’d fhades the forefts mourn : 
No more array’d in native green 
The fig-tiée and the vine are feen, 
No more with. flow’ting. honours crown’d, 
But ufclefs load th’ iocumber’d ground. 
He bids ; and joio’d in clofe array 
Th’ embattled Jocufts take their way : 
Before, them plains with vetdure gtac’d 
Appear; behind, a barren waite: 
While the dun beetle through the fky 
With eager fpeed is feen to fly, 
And, ‘partner in the offer’d fpoil, 
Confumes the aftonith’d planter’s toil, 
Now to the grave, with anguifh torn, 
Each mothet ‘yields her eldeft-born ; 
And Egypt’s lahd; along its fhores,, 
The firit- fruits of its ftrength deplores.’ 


The Pfalms contain thany deferiptions of the Supreme Being 
which are inimitably gratid: and beautiful ; but. whicti.of our 
tranflators has caught the leaft {park of that celeftial fire which 
glowed in thecbofom of the, facred.avthor ?.. The ordinary 
followers of Hopkias and Sternhold have miferably deformed 
thofe tremendotisiimages which the Hebrew. poet has exhibited 
in the 18th Pfalm.* Mr, Merrick is the only one who has res 
prefented them to the reader’s imagination with any folemnity 
and magnificence, Inthe following lines he’has difplay’d a true 
Spirit of poetry-¢ 


My words, &s‘griev’d to:God Iipray, 

Wing to his heav’nly fane their way, | 
Through adverfe clouds. their paflage clear, 
Nor ufiaccepted reach his ear: 

With ftrong convulfions,groan’d the ground, 
The hills, with waving forefts crown’d, 
Loos’d from their bafe, their fummits nod," 
And own the prefence of their God : ob f 
Colleéted clouds of wreathing fmoke 

Forth, from his ‘angry noftrils ‘broke, 

And orbs of fire with dreadful glare, 
Ruth’d onward through the glowing sir. 
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Incumbent on the bending fky 

The Lord deftended from on high, 

And bade the darknefs of the pole 

Beneath his feet tremendous roll. 

The cherub to his car he join’d, 

And on the wings of mightieft wind, 

As down to earth his journey lay, 

Refiftlefs urg’d his rapid way. 

Thick-woven clouds, around him clos’d,, 
His fecret refidence compos’d, : 
And waters high-fufpended fpread 

Their dark pavilion o’er his bead.. 

In vain relu€tant to the blaze 

That previous pour’d its ftreaming rays, 

As on he moves, the clouds retire, 

Diffolv’d in hail and rufhing fire: 

His voice th’ almighty Monarch rear’d; 
Thro’ heav’n’s high vault in thunders heard,, 
And down in fiercer confli& came | 
The hailftones dire and mingled flame, 

With aim direé& his fhafts were fped, , 

In vain his foes. before them fled ; 

Now here, now there,. his lightnings ftray,.. 
And fure deftru&ion marks their way : 

Earth’s bafis open to. the eye, 

And ocean’s {pringsy were {een to He, 

As, chiding loud,. his fury paft, 

Aod o’er them breath’dthe dread fol: blatt. , 


There is hot perhaps in all the literary world a pre elegant: 


ode than the’ 114th pfalm. The didion is ‘conci e and ner- 
vous, the imagery ftriking and majeftic, the turn of the thought 
delicate and whexpeéted. “Mr. Smart tranflates, it in the fol- 
lowing {train + 


‘ When Iftael came from-Egypt’s coaft, 

And Gofhen’s marfhy plains, : 
And Jacob. with:his joyful hoft 
From fervitude and chains ; 


Then was it feen how much the Jews 
Were holy in his fight, 

And God did Ifrael’s kingdom chufe 
To manifeft his might. 


The fea beheld it, and with dread 
Retreated to make way ; 
And Jordan to his fountain-head 
Ran backwards if-difmay. ; The 
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The mountains,. like the rams that — 
Exulted on their bafes. 

Like lambs the little hills around 
Skip lightly from their_place. 


What is the caufe; thou mighty ‘fea, 
That thou thyfelf fhow’d thun ; 
And Jordan, what is*comeé «to thee; 
That thou fhou’d’ backward run ? 


Ye mountains that ye leap’d fo high 
_ From off the folid rock, 
Ye hills that ye fhould gambols try, 
Like firftlings of the flock ? 


EARTH, from the centre to the fod 
His fearful prefence hail, 
The prefence of Jefhurun’s God, 
In whom our arms prevail ; 


Who beds of rocks in pools to ftand 
Can by his word compel, 

And from the veiny flint command 
The fountain and the well. 


There is a beanty in thisPfalm to which Mr: Smart has not 
fufficiently attended ; that is, in ‘the beginning Of it ‘the poet 
conceals the prefenée of the Deity, and ufes 4 poffeffive pronoun 
without a fubftantive: Fudab abas His January, and Ifrael wuts 
dominion. ‘The'reafon is evident. If God had already, appeared, 
there could have been no wonder why the mountains fhould 
leap, and the fea retire. 

That this convulfion of nature might be brought, in with 
due furprize, God is not mentioned at firft; but afterwards, 
with an agreeable turn of thought, he is at once introduced in 
all his majefty. See Spectr. No. 461. 

Mr. Merrick has judicioufly preferved this beautiful turn, 
and tranflated the whole pfalm with great elegance and vi- 
vacity. 


‘ When Jacob’s fons through paths anknowh’ 
From Egypt took theic way, 
In Judah’s tribe his prefence fhone, 
And Ifrael own’d his fway. 


Old Ocean faw them, as they came $ 
He faw, and backward fled : 

Recoiling Jordan turn’d his ftream, 
And fought his fountain-head. 
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The.mountains feel the fudden fhock $: ° 
As rams, from off the’ ground 

They fpring :. as younglings of the flock; 
The hills affrighted* bound. . 


Thou Ocean, ‘fay, why, -as they came, ~ 
Thy billows backward fled : 

And what, O Jordan, ure’d thy ftream 
To feek its fountain-head ? 


Ye mountains, whence the, fudden fhock ? 
Why leap ye from the ground 

As rams? As younglings of the flock, | 
Say why, O hills, ye bound 


Earth, inftant, to thy Jowett bafe 
Convuls’d, avow thy fear, 4 
While heav’n’s-high Lord. reveals hie face, 
While Jacob’s God is near : aaQi Bt 


Diffolv’d beneath whofe potent ftroke. ,. 
The flint a torrent gave; 

Who fpake; and fromthe yielding tock 
Guth’d forth the bidden wave.’ .. 4 


The reader will undoubtedly be glad to find that the Pfalmift 
is-at lalt delivered feom a crewd of wretched poets, who had 
overwhelmed his native grace and dignity under the rubbith 
of their defpicable rhimes : the admirers . of ‘thefe beautiful 
compofitions miay read them with pleafure in.Mr. Merrick’s 
tranflation, 


XIE. Occafonal Sermons upon the following Subje&s : The Office 





and Duty of, Bifops, &c. ° Writtin by a late gninent Divine of 


the Church of England. Sve. , Pr. §s. Knox. 


HESE difcourfes, if ‘wé are rightly informed,” were 
written: by the late Dr. Lawfof. The greatelt part of 

them are faid to have been preached in the chapel belonging to 
Trinity-College, Dublin ; ,batwertto: not -find: that: they were 
ever intended, by the author; (for the prefs: /Phey were cole 
lected, as the editor informs us,; by a perfon lately deceafed, 
trom feveral of the doétor’s.intimate friends;: who had prevailed 
upon him to favour them with the perufal of .thofe difcourfes 
which had afforded the higheft fatisfaction from the pulpit. Yer 
though they appear, in their. prefent, form, under, allr the dif- 
advantages which can attend a pofthumous edition, they may 
be ranked in the firft clafs of fermons. The author delivers 
his 
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Ris fentimerts, which in general ace juft. and manly, with a 
fluency and energy of ftile, at once affecting the pafiions, silt 
convincing the underftanding of the reader, 

{n the firtt diftourfe, he confiders the office and duty of 
bithops, and treats the queftion concerning their divine mftitu- 
tion, with great moderation and judgment. Suppofing them to 
have been inftiruted’ by the apoftles, there is, be thinks, 
fcripture, fuch an account of them; as we might reafonably 
expect, confidering the imperfeét eftablifimenr of the churclf. 
* If by divine inftitution, be meant fuch an’ expref$ command 
of Jefus Chrift or his apoftles,' as we are bound to obey, whictr 
we cannot depart from without violating his order, and tranf- 
greffing againft God, in which fenfe the’ Holy Sacraments are 
of divine inftitution ; } anfwer, that in this fenfe: the order of 
bifhops is not of divine inftitution. But if by ttiefe words be 
‘meant, that the apoftles, who were in general guided by divine 
infpiration, judged this form of church-government to be the 
moft convenient, and eftablifhed it; that it; was received from 
them, and continued in the ‘feveral primitivé cliurches in dif- 
ferent parts of the world; in this lefS proper and ftrict fenfe of 
the expreffion, it feems clear that it ought to be admitted. But 
then, the confequénce is not what téo many have too zealoufly 
inferred, that all who reje& this form of church+government are 
direQly, difobedient to Chrift, and that the powers by/which 
their, minifiers a&, are null and invalid—bot that, where.it may 
conveniently, and confiftently with the civil Rate and good of 
fociety,; be eftablifhed; it ought to be preferred; and therefore, 
where it is’ already eftablithed, and interwoven with the civil 
conftitution, as it is among us, they who diffent from it, aét 
herein wrong and unreafonably.” 

The defign of the fecond difcourfe is to prove that chriftianity 
is more pure and excellent’ than any other religidh inthe world, 
and that a revelation Was neceflary to difpel rhe ignorance and 
errors of mankind, The intention of the author in the third, 
isto thew that the incarnation of Chrift is'a matter of the bigh- 
eft joy. The inefficacy of external profeffions isthe fubje@ of 
the fourth and fifth; inthe fixth the author points out'the ad- 
vantages which atife from the different ftations of ‘nankind ; 
in the feventh he obviates miftakes concerning original fin, and 
vindicates the conduct of ‘Providence ‘in the punifhment of 
Adam; ‘he fhews that the guilt of our firft parents'is not im- 
puted'to us; that our nature is not become ‘fo corrupted’ by it, 
that we are under a neceflity-of finning thatiit has, indéed, by 
natural confequence, ‘derived to us thefe evils, exclofion from 
paradife, mortality, pain, difeafes, and’ extraordinary jiable- 
nefs to temptation and fin; yet-this ‘difpebfation, he obferves, 
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in no refpect contradicts the juftice cf God, becaufe he might 
have formed creatures originally fuch as we now are; becaule 
our nature ftill tends to virtue, and if we followed its dircétion, 
we might fiill live well and happily; becaufe God will make 
allowance for our infirmities; and, laftly, becaufe he has _Pro- 
vided a full and fufficient remedy for thofe evils of the firft ori- 
ginal fin, in the revelation of the gofpel by Jefus Chriit, 

In the eighth difcourfe, he lays before the reader the nature, 
caufe, and evil tendéncy of falfe fhame ; in the ninth, he dif- 
plays the advantages of contentment; in the. tenth, he enu- 
merates the benefits of an early virtuous education; and, in the 
eleventh, he confiders the do@rine of the Trinity. 

There are four cafes, he fays, in’ which myfteries render a 
religion juftly fufpected ; firft, when they conceal the rise. of 
that religion, fo that we cannot examine whence it proceeds, 
whether from the fpirit of truth, or of falfhood. Secondly, 
when they involve fome contradiction. ‘Thirdly, when. they - 
encourage immorality ; and, laitly, when apy other fyftem is 
found liable to fewer or lefs difhiculties, 

Thefe points our author has particularly examined ;,,and, in 
anfwer to a deiftical objection deduced from the doy tecies of 
chriftianity, he demands, where that fyftem. is to be, found, 
which, fetting us free from the difficulties of religion, dogs not 
plunge us into greater? ‘ Let this appear, fays he, and we 
fubmit to it. Now colleé.all the difficulties which weacknow- 
ledge to be in religion, whatever is incomprehenfible j in the 
doétritie of the ever-bleffed Trinity, in the incarnation and. pal- 
fion of onr Lord, in the fupernatural operations. of the Holy 
Spirit ; add to thefe, all the fuppofed, difficulties which, we. do 
not acknowledge, fuch as objeGions againft the being or provi-~ 
dence of God, againft the authority of our fcriptures ; thofe 
taken from the multitude of fe&s and. divifions among. chrif- 
tians ; colle& all thefe, difpofe them to the beft advantage, 
build up your fabric of infidelity on the ruins of religion... We 
demand what fyftem of infidelity can you declare yourfelf for, 
which is not much lefs defenfible than religion ? 

¢ Will you chufe that of the atheift, maintain that the be- 
lief of a God is founded only in fuperftition and fearfulnefs? 
But is not this fyftem embarraffed with unconquerable difficul- 
ties? Are not the myfteries of Atheifm infinitely Jefs defenfi- 
ble than the myfteries of religion? Is it not altogether fhock- 
ing aad contradiftory to reafon? Will you fly to another par- 
ty, become a difciple of Epicurus, acknowledge a God, but 
deny his providence? And is this a fyftem free: from dificul- 


ties? Shew then how you can account for this; that God, 


who did not difdain to form, fhould difdain to govern the 
6 world ? 
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world ? How account for an infinitely wife and good Being 
making free reafonable creatures, yet gividg them no rule to 
walk ‘by; neither loving nor rewarding vittue, nor punithing 
vice? 

© Or, acknowledging the being and providence of God, will 
you deny revelation? But is this. a fyftem without difficulties ?° 
Demonftrate to us then, that the fcriptares were not written by. 
thofe to whom théy aré afcribed; that thofe petfons never 
wrought a miracle: Prove that fithermen and publicans, fome: 
of 'the loweft’ and moft ignorant of the Jewith populace, were 
able, without fupérnatural affiftance, to fpeak. concerning the: 
origin of the world, the attribates of God, the ftate of man,: 
his nature and duties, in a manner more juft, more noble, 
more éfevated, than'the Platos, the Zenos, the Ariftotles, and: 
all the fublime geninffes who render antiquity venerable, and,. 
at this day, fill thé world with theit plory? 

“ Difcouraged by all thefe difficelties, will you dérermine; 
that the beft fyftem is to have a fixed one? Will you take re- 
fuge in°fcepticifm, and doubt of all things? But is this a fyftém 
without difficulties?) Try to be confiftent with yourfelf ; look 
within; recomcilé this fantaftic fcheme of univerfal doubting 
with the’ notions of your own mind, with the inward feelings of 
your ‘heart and thé dittates of your conftience. When this is 
done, Which furely is impofiible, we e fill look for foe are, 
guments to oppofe’to you. 

©’ Ffow then will yon a? Where find an evidence to. your: 
liking, a light without darknefs? ‘Perceiving every fyftem em- 
barraffed with doubts, will you reje€t-all, renounce all enquiry, 
and’rdth blindfold into the embraces’-of pleafare, refolvéd ta 
enjoy the prefent, without hope or anxiety concerbing doubt-: 
ful futarity, and‘fay ‘with the voluptuous man, Len us cat and 
drink, for to: aicrrow ‘we die?’ But hath not this fyftem ats. myf- s 
teries?  Suppdfe religion barély probable, ought we not; to,be;,. 
lieve it, at leaft to‘aét as if we did? The moft important. al.) 
ternative of ‘endfefS happinefs or milery; fhould not this gee, 
be fufficieht to'confine us within the limits of our, duty, and 
make us regulate our behaviour in fuch a manner, that if thane 
be a-hell we may efcape its torments ? 

‘ The fam is; religion hath its myfteries; this we. ity 
profefs:' religion hath its difficulties ; this we acknowledge : 
yet, after all, the myfteries of . the gofpel are not fuch as ren-, 
der a religion juftly fufpeéted ; with all its difficulties, afterall 
the objections. and attacks of infidelity, this religion is the moft 
clear and certain of all fyftems, and the wifelt choice man can. 


make, is toerabrace aad adhere to it inyiolably.’ 
He 
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He concludes his argument by pointing out the caufes which 
render us unable to difcover certain truths of religion, or 
to comprehend every circumftance attending the chriltian re- 
velation. 

The nature and merit of religious faith, is the fubjec&t of the 
twelfth difcourfe: and the fum.of what he fays, is this: The 
affent of faith is inferior in degree to that of fenfe and demuu- 
ftration; yet it is abundantly fufficient to determine men thro’ 
the whole courfe of their lives, as it is built upon ftronger pro- 
babilities, than thofe which govern the wifeft men in all theic 
actions and undertakings. This faith has a confiderable degree 
of moral worth, as it requires a good difpofition, care, and 
candour, in fearching for, and embracing truth; as it recom- 
mends, and is neceffarily connected with, the practice of virtue. 

In the thirteenth fermon, he proves,that morality is originally 
grounded in the nature.and relations of reafonable beings, and 
that chriftianity is the moft perfet fyftem of morality iny the 
world. , 
‘We are (fays he very juftly) obliged. to Jove God, not 
merely becaufe he hath commanded us to love him, ‘but -be- 
caufe he hath made us capable of loving him, and both by his 
perfeQions and benefits deferves and claims our Jove. Did not 
thefe, as foon as we can make any refleGions on them, oblige 
us tolove him, no fubfequent command could, oblige us.to. it. 

‘ Why elfe are thefe things, the favours conferred on us by 
God, and the perfections of his nature, mentioned as reafons 
of love, which no ingenvous mind can refift? for if they be 
good reafgns for our loving God, now that he commands ir, 
they’ mutt be equally reafoas for love antecedent to any com- 
mard,’ 

The fubjeéis of the other difcourfes in this colle€tion are 
thefe following: viz. The duty of performing ats of benevo- 
lence ; the excellency and importance of public thankfgiving to 
God; Divine Providence the fole guide of, human affairs ; the:; 
pernicious effcéts of evil company ; the care of the poor recom- 
mended, efpecially of lying-in women ;.a religious life the. 
fource of true pleafure ; charity illuftrated and. recommended 
from the life of Mofes ; and, laftly, Oravie in fupere Reverendi 
Viri R.B.- S. Ts P. 

In thefe difcourfes the reader will perceive ‘certain traces of a 
lively gehius, great moteration, rational pitty, and ‘eatepfive. 


benerolence. 
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Xill. A Treatife on Peace of Soul, and Content of Mind. Writter 
orivinally in Frenth dy Mr.«Peter Du Moulin, she Son, A 

| Work confifting of Devotion, Morality, Divinity, and Philofe, ply s 
adapted to every Capacily, and equally proper for all Ghriflians in 
general. Firft corrected, improved, and re-publifoed with Nates, 
‘by Mr. Sartoris; and now tranflated into. Englith, with addi- 
tional Notes, in two Volumes,by John Scrope, D. D..-2 he 

Svu0. Pr. 74 Millar. ‘ : 


R. Peter du Moulin, D. D. the author of this work, was 

the fon of the celebrated Mr. Peter du Moulin, who was 
profeffor at Sedan, and elder brother of Louis du Moulin, a 
doétor of Oxford. He was obliged to quit France on account 
of a letter he had written to king James I. in.which heexhorted 
him.to affift the eleftor Palatine, Frederic V. his fon-in-law, 
who had a little before been eleéted king of Bohemia;, adding, 
that the proteftants of France would thereby fee, what they 
ight expect from him ona like eccafion. . This indifcreet let- 
ter, having fallen into the hands of: the king, of ,Fran¢e,,, ex- 
pofed the author to imminent danger ; ; burt. he. itaid not to be 


arrefted... He fpent fome time in England and Ireland, where. 


he wasia preacher, efpecially at Oxford. 

. Im the reign of king Charles II. he was, one of |his chaplains, 
aod a prebendary’ of Canterbury 3. where he: died, in 1684, 
aged 84 years. 

From a dedication of one of his:»workaA):to his father, it ap- 
pears that he was a married man. Mr, Bayle fays, that. * He 
was equally recommendable for his father’s glary,and;his own 
vittue,’ Hé calls the work how’ before wus, ‘ One of the bett 
pieces of chriltian morality ‘that, we have,’ and ‘ a ferious, 
grave, and religious book.’ It appears.to have been firit pub- 
lithed towards the middle of the laft century, fome years or 
it was written. Inall the early editions,.the ftile, anfwerably 
to the lefs refined language and tafte of thofe times, is often 
hard, obfcure, and perplexed: Many low terms, improper ex- 
pretiions, falfe thoughts, and too frequent comparifons occur. 
However, the.ufefuloefs of the matter, .aod the genius of the 
author, deferved regard. It was for the interelt of the public, 
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* Befides the Treatife on Peace of Soul, our author wrote 
Sermons ; a piece, entitled, 4 Vindication of the Sincerity of the 
Protefant Religion, againft,a book of the Jefuits, called, Pa- 
Janx Anglicus; another entitled, Clamor regii Sanguinis ad Calum, 


again{t J. Milton, &c. 


that 
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that a work which might prove fo beneficial, fhould be seus 


£22 


with pleafure. 
Mr. Sartoris, therefore, about the year 1729, conceived 


a defign of obliging the world with fuch an accurate edition of 
this book, as might be agreeable to.readers.of tafte and difcern- 
ment. For this purpofe, he‘undertook to make it more intel- 
ligible, clear, and edifying, confequently more ufeful, by rec- 
tifying the author’s miftakes, and refining bis Janguage. Yet, 
whatever alterations he made in the methad, he ftill endea- 
voured to preferve not only the fubftance, but the air of the 
original, He added a confiderable numbér of notes, witha 
view of illuftrating, confirming, vindicating, and fometimes 
criticifing upon the thoughts of the authors. In fhort, his am- 
bition was to omit nothing which might contribute to the plea- 
fure and advantage of the reader. 

The deficiencies which Mr. Sartoris confeffed he was obliged 
to leave for want of materials to clear up the author’s meaning, 
our ingenious tranflator has endeavoured to fupply, by expreff- 
ing obfcure paflages in clear and eafy language, and occafion- 
ally fubjoining explanatory notes. ; 

There is, he fays, hardly any thing left out of the prefent 
edition that appeared in the firft of the original, except. thofe 
paflages which Mr. Sartoris has juftly cenfured. Many are 
placed, as in his edition, at the bottom of the page, becaufe, 
if in fome refpeéts exceptionable, they ferve to thew the parti- 
cular turn both of the author and his age. 

In the preface we are informed that the following incident in 
the life of Mr. du Moulin, gave occafion to sthe work we are 
now confidering : 

* Some years are paft, fays he, fince being caft by the tem- 
peft of war on a foreign thore, and judging it ufelefs, and even 
impertinent, to difpute with the form, I fat down quietly on 
the bank, in order to take a view of it in cold blood; without 
bei. farther concerned in it, than as 1 faw perfons who were 
dear to me ftill engaged in the confliét. The fituation of my 
mind contributed greatly to this tranquility; for the preceding 
difturbances of my life had.difpofed me to bear both my pre- 
fent, and any future evils that might befal me, without un- 
eafinefs. 

‘ Hereupon, I felt myfelf encouraged to employ this uncer- 
tain interval of unexpected tranquility, upon ftudying methods 
of poffefling every where (even in the midft of troubles) the 
tranquility and content of my mind ; .and to try if I could be 
happy enough to help others to peace, by obtaining it for my- 
felf.’ 


In purfuance of his defign, he endeavours, in the firft book, 
to 
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to fhew that an affuranee of our reconciliation with God, by 
Jefus Chrift, is the trué, and only foundation of peace of foul, 

and content cf mind; he then proceeds to confider the proper 
means of preferving this peace, and of fupporting ourfelves up- 
on this folid foundation; which he finds to be the love of God, 

faith, hope, and a good confcience, the praftice of good works, 
and (in cafe of any lapfe) repentance. 

‘ This book, fays Mr. Sartoris, is not fo well relifhed as’ 
thofe which follow, becanfe it is, indeéd, inferior to them.” 
We are of his opinion ; it contains little or nothing but what 
has been faid a thoufand times, and fome paflages feem to be 
really exceptionable, Z. g. ‘-Jefus Chrift (fays Mr. da Moulin) 
has taken our fins upon himfelf, and borné the punidment of 
them; and, in exchange, given us his righteoufnefs, by which 
we appear righteous before God.’ As the dof&trine of imputed 
righteou/ne/; has no foundation io feripture, it can only ferve to 
lull the injudicious reader into a falfe fecufity, and induce him 
to found his cotfidence on a dream. A note upon this dan- 
gerous ‘tenet would have been nfeful., °° | 

The following comparifons, though juft, are, notwithftand- 
ing, fome of thofe which aré apt to have a wrong effet on the 
reader, when they are carried too far, or not conducted with 
the utmolt delicacy of thought and-expreffion. 

“ The true believer will remember, that peace between God 
and us is made by a kind of covenant; in virtue of which, God 
gives himf&lf to us in his Son,’ and we givé'ourfelves to him. 
if, then, we refufe to give ourfelves to God, the covenant is 
void ; God gives not himfelf to us, and there is no peace, for 
there never has been a covenant but it was mutval. When one 
of the parties is willing to fign, and the other refufés, theté is 
No agreement. Whoever, therefore, is: defirous of entering tn- 
to covenant with God, and enjoying peaté, ought to take all 
poffible care net to break’ the conditions of this covenant ; and 
becaufe it is often called a marriage in feripture, it is neceflary 
that our foul, which is the fpoufe of Chrift, fhould give her- 
felf up to him; otherwife the marriage is null, for it is the 
mutual ¢confent that makes the marriage. ' It will be faid, per+ - 
haps, that God’s goodnefs is greater than. our perverfenefs, 
and that while we are breaking the covenant on our part, God 
continues faithful, and that he does not forfake us every time 
that we forfake him.’ It is, indeed, highly neceffary that it 
fhould be fo; otherwife this fpiritual marriage would foon end 
in a divorce, But you know that when the matriage faith is 
broken- between hufband and wife, though they do not feparate 
upon it, the love decreafes on both fides, jealoufy commences, 
il! management fucceeds, and there is no longer any peace be- 

tween 
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tween them. So it happens when we break the faith and the 
love which we owe to God, or when we indulge ourfelves in 
doing fuch a@ions as difpleafe him. God does not immediately 
give us a writing ef divorcement, his conftancy makes up for 
our levity, but he difcontinues the inward teflimonies of his 
love, &c.’ 

This paffage is written in the fpirit and tafe of the laft cen- 
tury, when allufions of this nature were extended through feve- 
ral pages, and puerilities ufurped the place of manly reafoning 
and fooer fenfe. 

In the fecond book, the author treats of peace with ourfelves, 
by the regulation of ovr opinions. Here he endeavours to fix 
a juft value of the things which men defire, and to poiat out 
the precife degree of evil in thofe they fear. 

© In this refearch, fays he, 1 am perfuaded that no one will 
account me partial if l employ all my reafon to difcover fome- 
thing agreeable even in objects the moft gloomy, as I declare 
my intention to be. Since ] am looking every where for occa- 
fions of peace and content, why fhould J not extra& them, if [ 
can, from adverfity itfelf, whether they are really to be found 
there, or my reflections are able to place them there? Is it not 
acting prudently to be. ingenious in pleafing onefelf, were H even 
at the expence of felf deceit? But dt is by no means felf-deceit 
to pleafe onefelf innocently. My readers will pardon me, if I 
treat them, as I treat myfelf; for, after the care.to pleafe God, 
I ftudyto pleale myfelfin all cenditions, and to view the acci- 
dents of life on their brighteft fide. But if they have none, { 
eadeavour to give them one. I hope neverthelefs to thew that 
I act with fincerity, and that 1 give not falfe colours to evil, 
that it may appear good,. Although good and evil for the moft 
part confift in opinion, if I find good in things which others 
call evil, they become good with regard to me, It is the great 
bufinefs of the wife man to turn every thing to his own advan- 
tage, and to raife himfelf above external thiogs, rather than 
fubje& himfelf to them. 

‘I could wifh thea firft of all, that perfons would deeply im- 
print on their minds this important truth, viz. that al] men 
carry their happine/s and unhappinefs in themfelves; and that aif 
external things have a right and a wrong fide, and are good or 
evil according as they confider aud receive them. He that knows 
how to take them prudently, converts them into goods; but 
he that takes them indifceeetly, makes evils of them. Take a 
knife by the handle, and it will be of ule to you; lay hold of 
“it by the edge, and it will cut you. . This is agreeable to the 
mature of things here below, where all is a compound, and 
mothing altogether imple. There is nothing but may do good, 

nothing 
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nothing but may do mifchief. Let us apply this to. things 
civil, aod things moral; 5 there is nothing i in the whole world, © 
in which good and evil are not blended together : nothing i is 
entirely good; nothing is, fo far evil, that a mind ingefuous 
and endowéd with the grace ‘of God, catiaot extraét good from 
it, with the affiftance of religion, prudence, and chearfulnefs. 

* The being pleafed, or difpleafed, with thé generality of 
things, depends upon. men themfelves, according as they find 
themfelves in humour. Of this let us take examples from ma= 
terial objeéts, and even the loweft of them ; thefe will ferve us 
for fteps whereby to afcend to (piricual ones, and fuch as are of 
the greatelt importance. The man who has ‘taken exceflive 
pleafure in viewing the rich landfeapes of fome countries, where 
nature diffufes in abundance. the choiceft of her bleffings, will 
not be lefs. entertained at another time with the wild profpe& 
of defolate mountains, and a variety,of rocks placed’ irregular- 
ly one upow,another, wherein the delight is occafioned by the 
horror itfelf, 

‘ Another who fhall have ‘been delighted to fee the trees of 
his orchard bloffaming in the {pring, covered with a thick fo- 
liage in fummer, and laden. with fruits in autginn, will ftill 
entertain. himfelf with feeing through the trees, as foon as win- 
ter has ftript them of their leaves, the objets whicly they hid 
from him before. . He will take pleafure in obferving the fhow 
congealed; about the branches, and will confider them as the 
flowers of, the, feafon, ‘This is much’ better than regarding 
in the defects nothing but their barrennefs, and in the winter 
nothing but the coldnefs and inconvenience of the feafon. 

‘ If a dextrous and accomplithed, genius takeg delight im 
thefe varieties of nature, he will do the fame id thale of his 
condition, Is he rich? The opportunity that gives. him of 
being waited upon by others, will yield, him fome pleafure, 
Does he grow poor ? He will be pleafed in waiting upon him- 
felf, finding that he is thus ferved moft expeditioufly, and moft 
agreeably to his own inclination. If he has children, he will 
enjoy them ; it will be a fatisfafion to him to fupply all their 
wants. If God takes them out of the world, he will praife 
him, becaufe they are happy, -and -want nothing. Does hé 
marry the _perfan he loves? his fatisfattion is the greater? 
Could he not obtain her? his care is the lefs; he will think no 
more of it. If he is fo happy as to be near his relations, he 
has the greater enjoyment of their affeftion : if he is at a dif- 
tance from them, he has not the m< ortification of feeing all the » 
difagreeable incidents that happen to them. * As he loved 
health, becaufe it makes life more agrecable, he will. alfo love - 
ficknefs in fome meafure, becaufe ir is the condu€tor to an happy * 

Voi. XX. September, 1765. Q. death. , 
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death. There is not a fingle circumftance through life wherein 
a prudent mind and one that has juft notions of things, finds not 
a fubje& of pleafure or confolation. This St. Paul fuppofes, 
when he exhorts us to rejoice evermore, and even to glory in tribue 
lations: for where God multiplies his trials, he multiplies alfo 
his confolations, It is depriving ourfelves of this advantage, to 
dwell entirely upon the forrowful part in adverfity, and to be 
ingenious only in tormenting ourfelves. Since then the acci- | 
dents of life have different biaffes, the wife chriftian will always 
take them by the moft convenient. Methinks we fhould be 
naturally difpofed to pafs fuch a judgment upon every thing, 
as might be favourable to ourfelves.’ 

Mr. du Moulin has not confidered human life, and the cir- 
cumftances attending it, like thofe partial declaimers, who col- 
le& an affemblage of evils, and condemn the world in general ; 
he has examined every thing on every fide; he has detected the 
illufions of profperity, removed the gloomy fhade of adverfity, 
and from exyery occurrence extracted every particle of good. 

The following obfervations on human learning and the fo- 
phiftry of the {chools, is remarkable in a writer who flourifhed 
before the middle of the laft century : 

* The generality of human fciences have more fhow than 
value. The knowledge of languages, for inftance, is a fine 
and very ufeful accomplifhment ; but the ufe we derive from 
them is by no means proportionable to the time and pains it 
cofts; and we know but little more of the nature of heaven 
and earth for knowing how to name them in five or fix diffe- 
rent languages. The wife man therefore will look here after 
what is ufeful, rather than after the reputation of a fcholar: 
but he will by no means deny himfelf, for his own particular 
ufe, the innocent pleafure of knowing how to relifh the beau- 
tiful expreffivenefs of thofe languages which are, and that 
juftly, in vogue among the learned. There is nothing that 
foftens and polifhes the mind more, than good fenfe cloathed in 
an unaffeéted and elegant ftyle: it is like a delicate and fmooth 
fkin covering the regular features and well-proportioned limbs of 
a beautiful perfon. 

© There are ftudies of little fhow, and ftill lefs value, which, 
however, pafs for ferious ftudies, and worthy of a wife man, 
becaufe they wear fuch a kind of appearance as is apt to impofe 
upon thofe who are fatisfied with fwelling words. Such is the 
Scholaftic Philofophy, which reigned for three or four centuries 
in the fchools, and in the univerfities, and was introduced in- 
to divinity, where it ftill reigns but too much. The {chool- 
men had filled and choaked up the chriftian doGrine with 


brambles and thorns; and thefe thorns were fo thick, that 
, they 
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they themfelvés had much ado to fee light through them. 
Their writings réfemble labyrinths, which have a gréat ridm- 
ber of windings and crofs paths in very little ground: for as.the 
knowledge of thofe ages was confined to a very little fpace, thofe 
refolute and irtefragable dottots (as they called one another) 
not being able to expatiate far, and yet willing to be always in 
motion, did nothing but turn round and intangle themfelves ia 
their tiatrow limits, and fetuirned a thoufand times in the fame 
tracts, It is quite incredible how very little there is to be 
‘learned in all this rubbith of intricate fubtleties: It is true that 
there is vanity in all ftudies, and that the fciences which have 
taken place of this perplexed j jargon; fince letters have flou- 
rifhed, are not much lefs vain, but-only they are more lively. 
Yet fince there is vanity in both, ftill a lively vanity is lefs mif- 
chievous than a morofe one. When we fay trifling things, we 
ought at leaft to exprefs them in fuch terms as ftrike the ear 
agreeably. Serious fools are the moft troublefome.’ 

The third book is a treatife on the paffions, in which the au- 
thor endeavours to give us juft notions of them, and teach us 
to govern them in a propermanner. The fourth is a difcourfe 
on virtue in general, and the ufe we ought to make of it in 
profperity and adverfity. The fifth afcertains the means of 
preferving peace in fociety; and the fixth contains the follow 
ing maxims, dire@ting us in the purfuit of fpiritual tranquility, 
viz. To be contented with out own condition; Not to be dif- 
quieted with what is future; To retire within ourfelves; To 
fice from idlenefs; and, To avoid curiofity in divine mat~ 
ters. 

In the laft chapter, the author confidets the shferior gratifi- 
cations of life; and after fome fhort reflections on the vanity, 
fin, and mifery, which appear in the world, he concludes, that 
an union with God, by love and faith, is the fource of true peace 
and felicity. 

This is a fummary view of the treatife now before us; which 
undoubtedly deferves the charaéter Mr, Bayle has given it. But 
as all the topics of morality have been difcuffed by a variety of 
writers fince the days of Du Moulin, we apprehend that many . 
of his fentiments will appear trite and jejune to readers of the 
prefent age, notwithitanding they are fet off by Dr. Scrope 
with all the clegance the original would admit, — | 
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XIV. An Account ef the Culture of Carrots; and their great Ufe 
in feeding and fattening Cattle. By Robert Billing, Farmer, at 
Wealenham, Norfolk. Publifoed by, Defive of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts,, Manufa@ures, and- Commerce at London. 


8uo. Pr. 6d. Dodiley. 


OWE members of the Society for the Encouragement of 
“Arts, “Manufadiures, and Commerce, being feofible that 
‘catrots‘are a.fweet, wholefome, and, nourifhing food, for cartle, 
that they grow to an_amazing fize op poor light foils where few 
othérscrops would thrive; and that they refift the froft much 
better than turneps,. which are, very apt to rot after Chriftmas, 
propofed that the Society fhould advertife premiums to be given 
for encouraging their culture in the field, and -feeding catile with 
them. 

In the eaftern parts of Suffolk, where the foil is a light deep 
fand, carrots have long been cultivated, as winter feed. for cat- 
tle; but the praétice was confinéd, as,it. were, to a very narrow 
diftriat, being little known in other parts. About Sandwich 
in Kent, itisitrme,: large tracts of land have, been often annually 
coverediwith carrots,, but very few of iher. were given to cattle, 
thefe crops being chiefly intended for the fapply of the London 
markets, and fent up in hoys. 

Mr. Billing being defirous of becoming a candidate fora pre- 
mium,;-made a fmall experiment inj.the cplture of carrots in 
4761, which fuceeedéd pretty well; he repeated, his experiment 
in 1762. In this fecond trial he met with fo much fuccefs, that 
he determined the following yeat te embark largely, in.this eul- 
tures accordingly, in the. year 1763, he fowed thirty acres and 
an half.of carrot-feed. The foil was various, part being cold 
and loamy, fhallow, and upon.a, forgiof loamy gravel; fome 
was a mixed foil on a moift clay; a third part an exceeding 
good tempered foil upon a marl; ;dadva, fourth a fha!low, black 


fand upon a kind of imperfe&t grit-ftone,, called by the Norfolk 


farmers can-ftone. Four. pounds of’ feed, will fow an acre. 
The method of culture :purfuied by,Mr; Billing in this, expert- 
ment, we mutt, forthe fake of brrevity, omit; but: fhall take 
fome notice of the fuccefs he met.with....Many of his carrots 
were two feet long). add from twelve to fixteen inches circum- 
ference at the upper end. The quantity of his crop varied. On 
{ me parts he had twenty-four cart loads per acre, on others 
aout twenty, and fome yielded him only fixteen or eighteen; 
in the whole he had about five-hundred and ten loads, equal, 
in his opinion, to near a thoufand loads of turneps, or three 


hundred loads of hay, On three acres the crop almoft entirely 
failed. 
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failed. With thefe carrots he fattened fteers, cows, heifers, . 
Scotch bullocks, with forty-eight theep, the neat cattle being 
thirty-three ip number; thefe beafts and theep rendered him @ 
profit of 108/. from the carrots. He alfo fed with this root 
thirty-five deiry cows, twenty-one {core flicep, fixteen horfes, 
and a large number of hogs, which on a moderate computation, 
raijes his profit to 163/. and all the land on which the carrots 
grew, bore laft year fine corn. 

In 1764, he fowed twenty-four acres and an half with carrot 
feed. As Mr. Billing’s.account of this crop is very concife, we 
fhall give it in his own words : : 

‘ The faid twenty-four acres and an half is all in one inclo- 
fure, and the land all in quality much alike, a clofe cold fand,, 
upon. a fort of loamy brick earth, a little gravelly. . In the year 
17634 the land bore peas; in the beginning of the follqwing 
winter, I plowed up the land as deep as the foil would permit, 
in order to receive the benefit. of the frofts and fnows in mel-, 
lowing the land, and plowed it twice more before I fowed the 
carrots; but having the beft crop of my lateft fown carrots lait 
year, which was about the middle of April, I did not fow thefe 
laft till the beginning of May; which I find, by the {cantinefs 
of my crop, was too late. It was about feven weeks from the 
fowing to the time of hoeing. Our hoe is about fix inches long, 
and if not very foul, 1 have them hoed for eight thillings per 
acre. Thecare in hoeing is only to cut the weeds, and leave 
carrots enough’ growing; for though the carrots, many of 
them, are buried with mould or weeds, they will get through 
in a few days, without hurt. If much rain follow foon. after 
hoeing, it will be neceflary to harrow them, about ten days af- 
ter hoeing, to difplace the weeds, and prevent their getting 
root again. About a fortnight after the harrowing, if much 
rain fhould come, it will be neceffary to hoe them a fecond time, 
which cofts about four fhillings per acre; and after that, 
if much. rain fhould come foon after, I harrow again, The 
harrowing does not pull up one carrot in a hundred, . The 
fore part of laft winter | dug'them up with a fore-tined fork, 
a man breaking the ground with the fork, four or five inches | 
deep, and a little boy to pull them up, and throw them in. 
heaps. ‘Towards the {pring I plowed them up, having a fhare 
With a Marrow point, which anfwers very well; which method I 
now follow: I have plowed up all this year’s growth. The 
plate of the plow does gradually raife the mould, and draw up 
the carrots, except a few cut with the point of the fhare, then 
T harrow them out; which plowing and harrowing are no ex- 
pence, the land: being got in order by that means to fow with 
corn. Some of the carrots will not harrow out the firlt plow- 
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ing; they will turn out on harrowing after the fecond plowing. 
The feeding them on the land where they grow improves. it 
greatly. I believe the quantity of loads per acre, to take the 
whole piece through, is about ten loads per acre, this having 
proved an unkindly year, befides that they were fowed too late, 
I have given two loads a week to eighteen horfes, to which [ 
allowed no corn of hay, except one team, which carry out my 
crop at fifteen or fixteen miles diftance, till about April, at 
which time our work comes on generally ina great hurry. My 
horfes are in as good condition as in former winters, when they 
have eat forty loads of hay, and two or three lafts of oats more, 
I have kept about forty cows and three-hundred fheep on them 
a fortnight paft, and I expe& that I have enough remaining to 
keep them a fortnight longer. My cows give plenty of milk, 
which makes fine pleafant tafted butter; and my fheep and 
Jambs thrive exceedingly, which now, with only turneps, would 
do very poorly. I have fourteen weanling calves I keep chiefly 
with carrots, which thrive wonderfully ; and about thirty hogs 
have been kept chiefly on them feveral weeks paft.’ 

Mr. Billing, as a farmer, has great merit, and we fincerely 
with his good example may be followed in all parts of his mas 
jefty’s dominions, where carrots can, to advantage, be culti- 
vated. However, as his piece /ems to have been publifhed un- 
der the patronage and fanétion, as well as by the defire, of an 
illuftrious Society, we think it a great pity the manufcript was 
not revifed and correéted by the fecretary, previous to the pub, 
lication. Had Dr. Templeman been authorifed to do this, we 
fhould not have feen that want of method, that general inaccu- 
racy in point of ftyle, and even the falfe grammar, which are 
now fo confpicuous in almoft every page of the pamphlet. 
What muft foreigners think in reading this fhort tra&, what 
judgment will they form of our language? Works of this na- 
ture, we mean thofe on the fubje& of Agriculture, fhould, for 
our credit’s fake, be written with accuracy, if not with ele- 
gance, as they are generally exported in confiderable numbers 
almoft immediately after their publication; for all foreigners who 
love hufbandry, are extremely anxious to purchafe every thing 
that appears in England on the fubjec. 
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15. A Letter to the Common-Council of London, on their late very 
extraordinary Addrefs to bis Majefty. Sve. Pr.is. Nicoll. 


E have not feen a more fpirit:d and juft remonftrance, than 
this expoftulation witha fet of people who feem-to think 
that 
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that their attachment to liberty cannot be better fhewn, than | 
by treating their {———-n with difrefpe&. It would appear from 
this Letter, however, that the c—m-—n c————] is influenced 
or led by the nofe by fome infignificant individual, who has 
raifed himfelf to a kind of importance in that aflembly by im- 
pudence and f-—d-—t——n. ‘ To prevent fuch an abfurdity for 
the time to come, fays our author, | would have you, at the next 
previous meeting in Cheapfide, ‘prevail upon that prodigy of ora- 
tory, and judgment, who cuts fuch a capital figure in print-fhops, 
explaining Magxa-charta to his little boy; (and who, fo highly 
to your honour, direéts the principal part of your operations) 
to draw up a fet of rules and orders:for his majefty’s ufe, di- 
re&ting what minifters he fhall employ, and what meafures he 
fhall adopt——-but above all things commanding him to remove 
a certain right honourable judge for ever from his prefence, 
for daring to commit this your bell-weather to durance fome few 
years ago, notwithftanding the common-council Cicero, with 
all the forcible rhetoric of fighs and tears, endeavoured to 
excite his lordfhip’s compaffion, and promifed to fhrink into his 
primeval infignificance for the future,’ 


16, A Vindication of the Whigs againft the Clamours of a Tory Mob; 
with an Addrefs to the City. 8vo. Pr. is. Moran. 


This pamphlet is a very flimfy performance, and contains 
nothing but mere declamation, The author, in his Dedica- 
tion, or Addrefs (as he calls it) to the mayor, aldermen, and 
common-council of the city of London, abufes that mof re- 
JpeGable body in the moft outrageous terms, for a late Ad- 
drefs. He then converts the title of his pamphiet into a via- 
dication of the miniftry (the prefent we fuppofe), in which he 
reprefents all their opponents as a pack of ineonfiftent, ab- 
furd, ridiculous fools and madmen. Indeed we are forry to 
fay, that his farcafms are not entirely deftitute of foundation 
in truth ; efpecially as he reprefents the prefent minifters as 
being the very perfons whom, in theit oppofition to the laft 
two miniftries, they pointed out for the very pofts they now 
enjoy. The pamphlet concludes with a fulfome encomium 
upon his prefent majefty, whofe virtues are far above the abi- . 
lities of fuch a panegyrift to deferibe. And thus, reader, with 
the help of fome {craps of poetry, you have a pamphlet, price 
one fhilliog. 


37. The Merits of the New Adminiftration truly fated; in anfwer 
to the feveral Pamphlets and Papers publifoed againf{ them. 8vo0, 
Pr. 1s. Williams. 


_ his pamphlet is wrote on the fide of the prefeat admini- 
Q+ firation 
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firation with great decency and ftrength of reafon. The au- 
thor endeavours to prove that the ‘prefent minifters are fuch 
as, had their offices been elettive, would, upon Mr. Pitt’s de- 
clenfion, have been chofen by the independent part of the na- 
tion. |‘ He charges the partifans of the /are miniftry with having 
abufed the prefent, before they had done any thing to merit 
either ceffure or praife, and with endeavouring to introduce 
a government, not by Jing, lords, or commons, nor by one 
of the three feparately, but by a daily news’ paper ; meaning, 
we fuppofe, the inveGives thrown out againtt the prefent mini- 
fiers by one who figns himfelf Anti-Séjanus in the daily papers, 
and his affociates. 

‘ The pretended charges againft them, continues this author, 
contaihed in the feveral papers and pamphlets, are few in number, 
with the difadvantages of appearing fome of theni falfe, and fome 
ridiculous. I ftate them’ fairly, in affirming, that they amount 


to no more than this; that the new minifters are wnder the — 


influence of the Favourite, which appears to be falfe; that 
they are recommended to the crown by the D— of C———-, 
which does them honour ; ‘that they are -difavowed by Mr. Pitt, 
which has not yet been proved; that they are young, which 
is parily true, and not pertinent ; and that their adminiftra- 
tion will not be Jafing, which is more than either they can 
deny, or their enemies affiim, with certainty. This mixture 
of falfhood, encomium, prefumption, and .conjcdture, ‘is re- 
peated and diverfified every day, in order to make the im- 
preflion, .which a plain and interefting truth would have made 
upon the underftandings of men, without repetition or orna- 
ment. I fhall confider each of thefe charges, but muft pre- 
mife, that. the only one, which, in.my humble opinion, de- 
ferves confideration, is that of the Favourite’s influence, upon 
which the greateft.finefs has been laid, as being the moft po- 
puiar,’ ; 

The reit of this pamphlet is written in the fame calm and 
difpaflionate ftrain; but though we are fully of opinion that 
the author has made good his point, we cannot fee the great 
importance of the coptroverfy, nor how it can concern the 
public, whether the new minifters are, or are not, publickly 
countenanced by Mr. Pitt, or privately introduced by the 
earl of B. Their own ations muft anfwer for them. If thofe 
are virtuous and public-fpirited, it is not a rufh to Great-Bri- 
tain to whom they owe their eleyation; but it will always do 
honour to the difcernment of that patriot prince who appointed 
them, 


48. 
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18. Remarks on the Importance of the Study of political Pampblgts, 
eekly Papers, periodical Papers, daily Papers, political Mu-~ 
fs &c. Sve. Pr. Is. Nicoll. 


This is a fhrewd effort of irony to bring into difgrace with 
the public a fet of the moft contemptible politicians that ever 
peftered this nation with their writings. The author, .by 
levelling his ridicule particularly at the reigning prejudice 
againft our fellow-fubje&ts of North-Britain, gives reafon. to 
fuppofe that he himfelf was born on the other fide of the 
Tweed. 


19. Thoughts on the Times, and the Silk Manufafure; fbewing 

_ its Utility, and the great Lofs that is occafioned by the Importation 
of French and Italian wrought Silks. With the Caufe of the 
Weavers Diffatisfafion. And a Remedy againft any future Ap- 
prebenfions of a Difturbance of the public Peace by their Dif- 
content. Sve. Pr. 1s, Wilkie. 


There is nothing either very ftriking or uncommon in thefe 
Thoughts, which (though generally juft enough) are as trite as 
the pavement of Cornhill or Cheapfide. The author \com- 
plains in the ufual ftile, of our wearing foreign filks, ftuffs, 
and laces, and encouraging French barbers, taylors, milliners, 
cooks, valet-de-chambres, &c, to the prejudice of Britifh ma- 
nufactures and Englifh fervants: but he does not feem to hit 
upon the true reafon of that preference, which is this: The 
foreign filks, &c. are very near-twice as cheap-as thofe of our 
own manufadture; and foreign frifeurs and fervants are in ges 
neral infinitely more expert, handy, diligent, fober, and oblige 
ing, than thofe of the fame ftation in this country, If it is 
expeéted, therefore, that we fhould wear nothing but Britith 
manufacture, and entertain no other than Englith barbers and 
domeftics, let the Britifh manufadturer fell his goods.for a rea- 
fonable profit, and his wife learn to live as becomes:her ftation, 
without jewels, rout, affembly, chariot, and country-houfe ; 
Jet our hair-dreffers learn their bufinefs; and our fervants be 
lefs idle, infolent and expenfive. 


20. queries georgical political phyfielogical and really in fome inflances 
bordering upon the polemical. Folie, Pr. Gd, Becket. 

This is the prodaétion of fome genius of North-Britain, who 
refolved to amaze the public with fomething that fhould be 
very humorous and very fingular.—He would not for the 
world employ a capital either in the title, or the text; or fuf- 
fer his performance to be f{titched wp like any other pamphiet ; 
— or 
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or methodize his matter according to the ufual forms of com- 
pofition : but he has thrown out his thoughts as they rofes 
in the form of queries ; three-fourths of which are (in our opi- 
nion) oot worth an anfwer. 


zi. A Defeription of a Chart of Biography; with a Catalogue of all 
the Names inferted init, and the Dates annexed to them. By Jo- 
feph Prieftly, LL.D. Price of the Chart, &c. 105. 64. 
Bowles. 


Though Jofeph Prieftley, L L. D. as we apprehend, has not 
the honour of inventing the principles upon which this chart of 
biography is conftru&ted, we muft do him the juftice to own 
that his application of them is new, and that fo far as a {quare, 
a compafs, and great plenty of index-reading, can qualify an 
author, he has his merits. We fhall therefore beg leave to 
infert his own fketch of the chart before us. 

‘ This chart, which is about three feet in length, and two 
feet in breadth, reprefents the interval of time between the 
year 1200 before the Chriftian zra, and 1800 after Chrift, 
divided by an equal fcale into centuries. Itcontains about twe 
thoufand names of perfons the moft diftinguithed in the annals 
of fame; the length of whofe lives is here reprefented by lines 
drawn in proportion to their real duration, and terminated ia 
fuch a manner as to correfpond to the dates of their births and 
deaths in univerfal time. Thefe names are diftributed into 
feveral claffes, by lines running the whole length of the chare, 
the contents of each divifion being expreffed at the end of it, 
The chronology is noted in the margin, on the upper-fide by 
the year before and after Chrift, and on the lower by the fame 
tera, and alfo by the following fucceflions of kings, as the moft 
diftinguithed in the whole period. The kings of Judah and of 
Perfia ; Alexander, and his fucceffors in the Ptolemys of Egypt; 
the emperors of Rome, contained in the eaftern branch; and 
the kings of England from William the Conqueror,’ 

In the catalogue of the books the author has confulted for 
this work, which, in the whole amount to about eleven, we 
fee Mr. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting. But though we did 
ourfelves the pleafure of reviewing that work, we hope with 
fome degree of accuracy, (See Crit. Rev. vol. xiii. p. 233, 338: 
and vol. xvii. p. 113.) we do not perfeétly recolle& in what 
manner that book st Ae be ferviceable to this compiler ; ; and 
cannot help obferving, that he has omitted the mention of a 
work that would have been of more real fervice to him with re- 
gard to chriftian biography than all he has mentioned, we 


mean Mofheim’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, where the tables at the 
end 
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end of the fecond volume are of the fame nature with the 
chart before us ; and if Jofeph Priefily, L L. D. has not really 
confulted them in the two editions of his chart already pub- 
lithed, we heartily recommend the perufal of them before his 
third edition goes to the rolling prefs. 

Upon the whole, we fhall never be wanting to do juftice 
even to the appearance of merit, let it be ever fo difputable; 
and we take this opportunity of acknowledging that the con- 
ftruétion of the chart before us is not only new, but ingenious, 
and miay be of great fervice to young gentlemen in the fludy 
of hiftory. 


22. The celebrated Le@ure on Heads. Fol. Pr. 4d. Pridden, 


When Milo read the fpeech that his friend Tully pro- 
nounced in his favour, ‘ Cicero (faid he) muft have been in a 
terrible fright when he fpoke this fine oration, otherwife I fhould 
not now be eating oyfters in exile.” He meant, that if the 
orator had fpoke it with his ufual emphafis, it muft have had 
fuch an effe&t upon the people, that they would have recalled 
him (Milo) from banifhment. As the oration for Milo mif- 
carried for want of thofe graces of elocution; fo thefe orations 
of Mr. George Alexander Stevens have, in our opinion, owed 
their fuccefs chiefly to certain oratorial arts of gefticulation, 
of which the compofition itfelf gives us no idea. 


23. A Defence of Free-Mafonry, as pra@ifed in the Regular Lodges, 
both Foreign and Domeftic, under the Conftitution of the Englith 
Grand-Mafer. In which is contained, a Refutation of Mr. Der- 
mott’s abfurd and ridiculous Account of Free-Mafonry, in bis 
Book, entitled Ahiman Rezon; and the feveral Queries therein, 
reflecting on the Regular Mafons, briefly confidered, and anfwered, 
Svo. Pr. is. Flexney, | | 
This author is fo much of a Free Mafon, that his whole 

performance is a myftery—We have read it from beginning 

to end, without being able to difcover the fecret of it; and 
yet we have had the honour to be admitted into a juft and 
truly conftituted lodge.—We fhall fay nothing further on the 
fubje& ; knowing that a Mafon’s tongue fhould always hang in 
a brother’s defence, and never lie againft him. 


24. The Female- Barbers, an \rith Tale, after the Manner of Prior, 
4to. Pr. 6d. Williams. 


This Irifh tale, though the ftuff is not ill woven, has fe 
much fmut upon it, that we would advife fending it to the 
fcowrer, 


25. The 
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25. The Schoolmafer’s moft ufe ful Companion, and Scholar's bef? Ins 
fruGor in the Knowledge of Arithmetic, ar D. Fenning. 1200, 
Pr.2s.6d. Crowder, 


In this work, as in other compendiums of the fame kind, the 
common rules of vulgar and decima! arithmetic are illuftrated 
jn the ufual manner by a great variety of examples, but much 
more judicioufly colleted and better adapted to the intended 
purpofe than are generally to be met with in treatifes of this fort, 
Notwithftanding we cannot reafonably expe@any new difcovery 
with regard to the contents of this book, which have been already 
wrote upon again and again, yet the eafy manner in which 
Mr. Fenning has ranged the feveral parts of this performance, 
together with the fynopfis of book keeping, and inftru@ions in 
menfuration, added by way of. appendix, will; in our opinion, 
yecommend it to the perufal of fuch 2s are defirous of acquiring 
a competent knowledge in vulgar and decimal calculations. We 
muft however take the liberty to obferve, that in feveral cf the 
queitions propofed for the exercife of the rules already delivered, 
there are fome miftakes (errors of the prefs we fuppofe) that 
have. efcaped the notice of the author; fuch as the anfwer to 
queftion 3, p. 76, 3001. inftead of 350; likewife queftion 1, 
p- 171, where it is required to find *‘ What mutt be added to 
the fquare root of 3, to make it equal to the fquare root of its 
remainder (which is to be cajled whole numbers) bath being 
extracted to a decimal of three places? Anf. 11.534.’ And 
again, queftion z, on the fame page: Suppofe 4 times 8 be (or 
produce) 28; how much then will the fquare of 15 be? Anf,. 
38.’ Thefe, and other inaccuracies of. the fame. kind, which 
fometimes (not often) occur in the courfe of this work, we hope 
Mr. Fenning will corre& in the next edition. 


26. An Introdufion to fo much of the Arts and Sciences, more imme- 
diately concerned in an excelient Education for Trade in its lower 
Scenes ana more genteel Profeffions, and for preparing Young Geatle- 
amen in Grammar Schools to attend Lecures in the Univerfities. * 
J. Randal. 120. Pr. 3s. 6d, Nicoll. 


In the preface to this work Mr. Randal informe us, he fhould 
have been extremely glad if fo much of the arts and {ciences, 
more immediately concerned in trade andthe genteeler em- 
ployments and profeffions, had been by fome able author thrown 
into a nerrow compafs, and properly adapted to the wants of 
fchools ; and that.having waited above twenty years to fee this 
piece of fervice.to the public performed, was at length abfolutely 
obliged to write fuch an introdudion himfelf, which the reader 
“(continues“our author) * is not to look upon as a‘collection, but 

a per 
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a performance arifing from the different difpofitions and abilities 
of youth, their infelicities, and the great difficulty there gene- 
rally is in fixitig any fubje&t on their giddy minds, and making 
thei fit for immediate ufe’in their deftined fpheres. I cannot 

refume fo far as ‘to think the performance does not ftand ia 
heed of the kindéft indulgence from thofe who are matters of the 
feveral fubjetts herein treated of; for as there is a fort of no- 
velty running through the whole, and fome attempts every now 
and then to make improvements, in the different branches of the 
drts and fciences introduced, it will be a happinefs if there is 
not too much oom for reprehenfion.’ 

Mr. Randal’next prefents us with a letter to ‘a merchant in 
Briftol. Whereof a few copies were lately printed by the au- 
thor’s confent, under a fictitious name.’ 

In this letter we meet with the following ftri&ture thrown out 
againit fome of the moft eminent writers that perhaps this nation 
ever produced. ‘The bulinefs of condu@ing youth has been 
extreinely injiired’ by the writings of fpeculative men, who, 
without the requifite experience, have declared to the world, 
that if a boy swith not learn without the rod, be never: will with it, 
This rath affertion of the» Speciator and others, hundreds of 
very worthy men can contradi&t from their own experience. - Ig 
is much to;be wondered at, that fuch names as Locke, Adaifon, 
&c. fhould thus expofe themfelyes to the uawilliag cenfure of 
many learned and humane teachers.’ 

We canfefs ourfelves at a lofs fo determine whether, by the 
above expreflion; * hundreds of worthy men, &c.’ we are ta 
underftand ‘the: whippers or the; whipped; the words ‘ from 
their owm expérience,’ feemindeed:to indicate the latter; but 
however that! may. be, we fhall at, prefeat beg leave to fufpend 
our judgment, concerning the utility. of fuch fundamental me- 
thods for inculcaring the. true, principles of polite literature, 
and ptoceed.to give forme account. of the work itfelf. 

Fo: the 14, .2d,, and gd fyitems, the common, operations ia 
whole numbeis..and fractions, appertaining to,the feveral artir 
cles of vulgar/arithmetic, are (treated -io a clans eafy, and fa- 
miliar mannép. 

» The 4th) &ftem contains, a fammary of algebra,, together 
with the ufualitheorems, for the.various cafes of, fimple aad 
compound intcreft,; to thefe are, added fome very ufeful.rules 
for finding the value of annuities upon lives, according to.any 


given rate of intereft, extrafed from the. writings, of the lete 


celebrated mathematicians Simpfon and De Moivre. 

The fecond part;contains afew principles of geometry, geogra- 
phy, and aftronomy,; to thisis added, * A Supplement to Gea- 
metry,’ whereia the: different meafures.of artificers.in, eftimat- 
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ing their work by decimal and duodecimal arithmetic, is, in out 
opinion, treated in a very judicious and inftru@ive manner. 
The whole work concludes with ‘ A Supplement to Geography,’ 
in which we find the two motions of the earth (after a long 
difpute maintained with great heat on the fide of the fun and 
comet, in oppofition to Jupiter, the moon, and one (namelefs) 
fixed ftar) fettled to the entire fatisfaétion of the contending 
parties. 


27. The Modern Pradice of the London Hofpital; viz. St. Bars 
tholomew’s, St. Thomas’s, St. George’s, and Guy’s. Coz- 

_ taining exaG Copies of the Receipts, and a particular Acccount of 
the different Methods of Cure, at the different Hofpitals, for the 
various Difcafes incident to the human Body. Very proper for all 
Phyficians, Surgeons, Apothecaries, and particularly ufeful for all 
private Families, efpecially thofe refiding in the Country. 1200 
Pr. 3s. Coote. 


This perfotmance begins with a table of the diet ufed in the 
hofpitals ; but whether it is peculiar to St. Bartholomew’s, or 
common to it and all the reft, we are not informed. 

The preparations feem im general well adapted to bofpital 
praflice; but we apprehend the compiler is fometimes a little 
miftaken in his application. £.g. in p. 4. be fays the dif: 
cutient poultice of oatrheal and ftale beer grounds, is far pre- 
ferable to any other application in mortifications; According to 
our ideas, a difcutient poultice can be of no fervice in fuch a 
cafe, where the circulation cannot pofitbly be reftored, and the 
mortified part muft of neceffity be feparated from the found.— 
Speaking of the myrrh ele€tuary, he fays, p. 9. it is prefcribed 
in diforders of the female fex fuccefsfully. But he ought to 
have fpecified thofe diftempers, otherwife the young praéti- 
tioner may adminifter it very prepofteroufly—We are in fome 
doubts concerning the anodyne clyfter, here prefcribed ; it con- 
fiits of two ounces of ftarch jelly, with one ounce of the ftyp- 
tic tin@ture, in which two grains of extra& of opium have been 
diffolved. We fhould imagine that in the firft place, this com- 
pofition muft be too thick to pafs through the pipe ; and, fe- 
condly, too inconfiderable in point of quantity to befmear the 
inteftinal canal as far up as the valvula Telpit.—As for the 
hyfteric mixture, p. 23. confifting of a pint of lac ammonia- 
cum, with half an ounce of tinture of affa-teetida, we thould 
think it would be too naufeous for any ftomach to bear. 

In the praétice of St. Thomas’s hofpital, p. 76. we find the 
following prefcribed as a gargle for the mouths of children in 
thethrufh. ‘ Take honey of rofes one ounce, and burnt allum 
one drachm, mix them together.’——This may be very good as 


a liniment to touch the apthe with; but without fome other 
in- 
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ingredient of vehicle, it will never conftitute a gargle.- P. 86. 
after fpecifying a powder for a bearing down of the anus, he 
adds, * From five grains to a fcruple of the compound fcam- 
mony powder of the London difpenfatory, may be given twice 
in a week.’ Now, we fhould be glad to know if he propofes 
this powder as an additional remedy for the procidentia ani; 
or for what other purpofe? 

There are feveral other articles which require explanation, 
and perhaps afford room for animadverfion : but it is not our 
province to engage in fuch a minute inquiry; neither do we 
pretend to criticife the practice of the medical gentlemen wha 
attend the hofpitals ; nor to decide upon the merits of the difa 
ferences which we find in their different methods of preparing 
the fame medicine. —A Supplement, containing many recipes, 
to which the reader is referred occafionally, conftitutes the lat. 
ter part of this performance ; which, on the whole, we will 
venture to recommend as an ufeful compendium to all praéti- 
tioners, male and female, whether they are or are'not of the 


faculty. 


38. The Anfwer of Richard Guy, Surgeon, in Mark-Lane, to cer- 
tain invidious Falfbosds and Reflections upon his Method of curing 
Cancers without Cutting, lately publifeed in an IntroduGion to the 
Effays, Fe. of Thomas Gataker, Surgeon Extraordinary to bis 
Majefty, (Se. Proper for the Perufal of all thofé, who are, in any 
Degree, affidted with Cancers.. 8vo. Pr. 1s.  Willock, 


This ‘is a very warm expoftulation, in which the author 
roundly taxes Mr. Gataker with envy, malice, rancour, and 
detraction, evident in the remarks he had made on Plunkett’s 
medicine for the extirpation of cancers. In the firft place, 
he declares from the mouth of the faid Mr, Plunkett, that 
the affertion is falfe and groundlefs, of that medicine’s having 
been given or bequeathed to St. Stephen’s hofpital, Dublia : 
then ‘he endeavours to prove’ that this medicine is not a cau- 
ftic; but, in our opinion, he only makes it appear to be more 
fafe, effeétual, and lefs mifchievous than other cauftics gene-_ 
rally are: thirdly, he brings quotations from Boerhaave and 
baron Van Swieten, to fhew that cancers have roots, and ac- 
cufes Mr. Gataker of inconfiftency ; which, however, is not 
clear, He afterwards enters warmly into a vindication of his 
own charaéter and condu&, from the mifreprefentations of 
Mr. G—, upon whom he takes occafion to recriminate with 
many expreffions of afperity, which had better. been omitted, 
In the courfe of this vindication, we have feveral cafes of — 


cancers cured by his medicine, in the families of regular 


members of the faculty, who freely vouch for its effeéts. 
We 
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We have here likewile the fubje& of a converfation orcan- 
ference that pafied at the Smyrna Coffee-houfe, between 
Mr. Gataker and Mr. Guy; aod many other curious parti- 
culars which it is not our province to fpecify. 


29. An Account of the Inoculation of Small Pez in Scotland. By 
Alexander Monro, fenior, M.D and F.R, S.:Fellow.of the, 
Royal College of Phyficians, and Profeffir of Medicine and of Ana- 
tomy in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 8o. Pr. 1s. Long- 
man. 


The dean and delegates of the faculty-of medicine at Paris, 
appointed to enquire into the advantages or difadvantages 
from inoculation of the fmall- -pox, eawaag written a letter to 
Dr. Monro, defiring his anfwers to Sve queftions concern. 
ing inoculation, he has taken uncommon pains to procure’ 
fuch information as fhould prove fatisfa€tory ; and this intek 
ligence conftitutes the pamphlet, that now lies before us. 
From a table of five thoufand five hundred and fifty-four pa- 
tients inoculated for the fmall-pox in Scotland, it appears 
that fcarce one of feventy-eight dies of the fmall-pox thus 
excited ; whereas by the accounts of Dr.Juryn and Dr, Scheuch« 
zet, every fixth.perfon infeé&ted with the fmall-pox in the 
natural. way, finks under the diftemper. Inoculation has fac- 
ceeded in fome parts of England, even better than in Séot- 
land; and indeed the advantages of it are fo evident and ex- 
traordinary, that.we-are not a little furprized. to. hear thofe 
learned delegates have, after the. moft mature deliberation 
upon the molt accurate intelligence, declared their opiniog 
unfavourable to the practice. 


30, Brief Animaduerfiens on fome Paffages in the Eleven. Letters to 
the reverend Mr, John Welley, juff publifoed under the Name of 
the late reverend Mr. James Hervey. By .a fiacere Friend te 
the true Religion of Jelus Chrift. 8yo, Pr. 1s. Payne. 


Mr. Hervey, in his Letters to: Mc. Wefley, has repeatedly 
afferted that our Saviour has done every thing which is necef 
fary for our final acceptance; that, by his obedience, we are 
made perfectly righteous in’ the «fight: of. God; and that' we 
have liberty to claim. and receive this privilege without per» 
forming any conditions. Thefe, and fome other antinomean 
reveries, our author has endeavoured to refute, by fhewing 
thar they are contrary to the whole tenor of the gofpel, and 
deftruétive to all -moral virtue. His remarks, though they are 
fhort and fuperficial, are juft: and pertinent, and fufficient to 
fatisfy an unprejudiced reader. ——~ See vol. xix, page 113, of 
the Critical Review. 
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